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Marcu 16, 1898.—Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DAvis, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted the 
following 


REPORT. 


[To accompany 8. R. 127.] - se : 


The joint resolution for the annexation of Hawaii to the United States, 
herewith reported to the Senate by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
as a substitute for Senate joint resolution No. 100 and Senate bill No. 

' 2263, which were referred to that committee, brings that subject within ~ 
reach of the legislative power of Congress under the precedent that 
- was established in the annexation of Texas. A treaty of annexation 
was negotiated between Texas, as an independent State, and the United 
States, which was signed by the agents of the high contracting powers 
on the 12th day of April, 1844, and was submitted to the Senate of the 

United States by President Tyler, with a recommendation that it be - 
ratified. ey 

After mature consideration that treaty was rejected by the Senate 
on the 8th day of June, 1844, by a vote of 16 Senators for ratification 
and 35 Senators against ratification. A copy of that treaty is appended 
to this report, marked Appendix 1. 

The people of Texas were so indignant at the rejection of this treaty 
that a powerful party at once sprang into existence in favor of a treaty 
of alliance with Great Britain, and Mexico was known to be ready to 
acknowledge and guarantee the independence of Texas if she would 
agree never to form @ union with any other country. 

. The people of the United States became greatly aroused at the pros- 
pect of losing Texas, in consequence of the indignation of her people 
over the rejection of the treaty, and they demanded immediate annex- 
ation by a law that would speak the will of the majority in Congress. 
Afterwards, and without any further action by the Republic of Texas 
to signify its consent to annexation to the United States, the following 
joint resolution, containing two alternate sections, passed both Houses 
of Congress and was approved by the President on ‘the 7th day of March, 
1845. The vote in the Senate on the passage of this joint resolution 
was, ayes, 23; nays, 19. In the House of Representatives the vote was, 
ayes, 120; nays, 98. The following is a copy of that joint resolution: 


_ ele ely 


No. 8, JOINT RESOLUTION for annexing Texas to the United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That Congress doth consent that the territory properly included 
within, and rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas, may be erected into a 
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new State, to be called the State of Texas, with a republican form of government, 
to be adopted by the people of said republic, by deputies in convention assembled, 
with the consent of the existing government, in order that the same may be admitted 
as one of the States of this Union. | 

2. And be tt further resolved, That the foregoing consent of Congress is given upon 
the following conditions, and with the following guarantees, to wit: 

Firsi, Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment by this Government of 
all questions of boundary that may arise with other governments; and the constitu- 
tion thereof, with the proper evidence of its adoption by the people of said Republic 
of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President of the United States, to be laid 
before Congress for its final action, on or before the first day of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-six. : 

Second. Said State, when admitted into the Union, after ceding to the United 
States, all public edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy- 
yards, docks, magazines, arms, armanients, and all other property and means pertain- 
ing to the public defence belonging to said Republic of Texas, shall retain all the 
public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind, which may belong to or be due 
and owing said republic; and shall also retain all the vacant and unappropriated 
lands lying within its limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts and liabilities 
of said Republic of Texas, and the residue of said lands, after discharging said debts 
and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may direct; but in no event are said 
debts and. liabilities to become a charge upon the Government of the United States. 

Third. New States, of convenient size, nét exceeding four in number, in addition 
to said State of Texas, and having sufficient population, may hereafter, by the con- 
sent of said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled to 
admission under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. And such States as 
may be formed out of that portion of said territory lying south of thirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri compromise 
line, shall be admitted into the Union with or without slavery, as the people of 
each State asking admission may desire. And in such State or States as shall be 
formed out of said territory north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery, or 
involuntary servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited. 

3. And be it further resolved, That if the President of the United States shall in his 
judgment and discretion deem it most advisable, instead of proceeding to submit the 
foregoing resolution to the Republic of Texas, as an overture on the part of the 
United States for admission, to negotiate with that Republic; then, 

Be it resolved, That a State, to be formed out of the present Republic of Texas 
with suitable extent and boundaries, and with two representatives in Congress, until 
the next apportionment of representation, shall be admitted into the Union, by virtue 
of this act, on an equal footing with the existing States, as soon as the terms and 
conditions of such admission, and the cession of the remaining Texian territory to 
the United States shall be agreed upon by the Governments of Texas and the United 
States: And that the sum of one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated to defray the expenses of missions and negotiations, to agree 
upon the terms of said admission and cession, either by treaty to be submitted to 
the Senate, or by article to be submitted to the two Houses of Congress, as the 
President may direct. ‘ 

Approved March 1, 1845. 


In this act it was left to the discretion of the President to accept 
annexation by treaty or by articles of agreement with the Government 
of Texas, which were to be valid if made with the President of Texas 
under legislative authority, or by the act of a convention chosen by 
the people of Texas, under like authority. The Government of Texas 
preferred the convention plan, and a convention was called. The 
governor submitted to the people the question of annexation and it 
was voted, but the act of the legislature calling the convention made 
no such provision. ; : 

Acting on the consent of Texas to come into the Union as a State 
under the provisions of section 1 of the act of March 7, 1845, Congress, 
on the 29th of December, 1845, declared, by joint resolution, that Texas 
was one of the States of the American Union. 

This joint resolution clearly establishes the precedent that Congress 
has the power to annex a foreign State to the territory of the United 
States, either by assenting to a treaty of annexation or by agreeing to 
articles of annexation or by act of Congress based upon the consent 
of such foreign Government obtained in any authentic way. 
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No exercise of power could be more supreme than that under which 
Texas was annexed to the United States, either as to its scope or the 
manner of the annexation or the choice of conditions upon which Con- 
gress would merge the sovereignty of an independent republic into the 
supremacy of the United States. . 

This act also establishes the fact that a treaty with a foreign State 
which declares the consent of such State to be annexed to the United 
States, although it is rejected by the Senate of the United States, is a 
sufficient expression and authentication of the consent of such foreign 
State to authorize Congress to enact a law providing for annexation, 
which, when complied with, is effectual without further legislation to 
merge the sovereignty of sach independent State into a new and differ- 
ent relation to the United States and toward its own people. 

It further establishes the fact that Congress, in legislating upon the 
question of the annexation of a foreign State, rightfully acts upon the 
consent of such State as the sovereign representative of its people, and 
that the power of Congress to complete the annexation of such foreign 
State depends alone upon the sovereign will and consent of such State, 
given and expressed through its organized tribunals, - 

It further establishes the fact that Congress can not acquire the 
right or jurisdiction to annex a foreign and independent state through 
a vote of a majority of its people, in opposition to the will of its con- 
stituted authorities. ; 

It is the constitutional power of Congress that operates to annex 
foreign territory. Such a proceeding on the part of Congress as the 
submission of the question to vote of the people of such a state would 
only create disorder and revolution in a foreign state applying through 
its constituted authorities for admission into the United States. 

This important, clear, and far-reaching precedent established in the © 
annexation of the Republic of Texas is a sufficient guide for the action 
of Congress in the passage of the joint resolution herewith reported. 
If, in the judgment of Congress, such a measure is supported by a safe 
and wise policy, or is based upon a national duty that we owe to the 
people of Hawaii, or is necessary for our national development and 
security, that is enough to justify annexation, with the consent of the 
recognized government of the country to be annexed. 

THE POLICY OF ANNEXATION, as it applies to Hawaii, has been 
exceptional and clear since our earliest diplomatic relations with that 
Government. 

From the beginning down to this date the idea and expectation has 
been constantly entertained by the people and Governments of both 
countries that whenever the conditions should be such as to make 
annexation of mutual advantage it should be consummated. 

On the part of Hawaii this purpose has been sustained by two facts: 

First. That no ruler of Hawaii since the time of Kamehameha I has 
believed that these islands, that are so tempting to the cupidity of 
commercial powers, could maintain an autonomous government without 
the interested support of some great maritime nation. 

Second. That the rulers of Hawaii, on each occasion when the islands 
have been threatened with foreign interference or domestic violence, 
have at once appealed to some foreign power for help. 

It was with the help of guns captured, by surprise, from the ship 
Fair American that were manned and worked by John Young, an Amer- 
ican sailor, who was captured on shore from the crew of the Hleanor 
in 1789 and fourteen other captured sailors, that Kamehameha I was 
enabled to extend his dominion from the Island of Hawaii to the other 
islands of the group and to establish his empire and dynasty. 
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The King was so deeply impressed with the necessity for the aid of 
foreigners in maintaining his rule, and of their superiority in war, that 
he voluntarily ceded the supreme sovereignty of his Kingdom to Great 
Britain, and Hawaii became a dependency, over which he was to rule 
‘aS a petty king, in consideration that Vancouver would bring him mis- 
sionaries to teach him the gospel and a ship of war to fight his enemies. 

In every reign since that cession, which Great Britain seems neither 
to have accepted or refused, when any serious trouble bas arisen in 
the Hawaiian Islands, cession, or annexation to some foreign power, 
has been tendered by the Crown; and on three occasions the owner- 
ship of the islands has been eagerly offered to the United States. 

This was done when Lord George Pawlett, in 1843, forced a surrender 
of the islands to Great Britain, as it had been done in 1839, when the 
French frigate Artémise, in command of Captain La Place, invaded Hon- 
-elulu and captured the fort. Then, in 1853, followed the treaty of 
sannexation to the United States, conducted under the direction of Mr. 
Marcy, as Secretary of State, which was solicited by Hawaii and signed 
by the negotiators, but was not ratified by the King because of his sud- 
den death. 

In February, 1874, when Kalakaua was elected king, the followers of 
Queen Emma, his defeated opponeut, who was the granddaughter of 
John Young, raised an insurrection against the king, which was quelled 
iby the marines of the United States ship Tuscarora, who were landed 
ain Honolulu at the request of Kalakaua, he having no forces to defend | 
ihim except a body of unarmed citizens, nearly all of them Americans. 
’ There was just cause for the constant reliance of all these kings upon 
ithe protection of the United States and upon the Americans in the 
‘islands, for the reason that none of them could have been safe at any 
‘time in relying for protection or for the enforcement of the laws upon 
itheir native subjects. 

For like reasons, and because no American called into his counsels 
ever wronged or deceived a Hawaiian king, they were sought out and 
were urgently invited to accept leading positions in their cabinets. 
Among these advisers were men like Mr. Richards, Dr. Judd, Mr. 
Wylie, Mr. Armstrong, and Mr. Ricord, who, for high character and 
great abilities, were seldom excelled in the cabinets of the most enlight- 
ened:governments. 

It was the influence of such men, with the powerful aid of the mis- 
‘sionaries, that has created in Hawaii a civilization and a government 
that has no equal in the rapidity and steadiness of its progress from 
absolute barbarism to a very high plane of social order and enlightened 
liberty. 

That the thoughtfal people of Hawaii, who have been thus lifted up 
to an honorable position among the family of Christian nations, should 
have a firm faith in the American people and a warm attachment for 
them, is only an evidence of their gratitude toward their deliverers 
and of their intelligent appreciation of the great blessings they enjoy 
through the devoted labors of these Americans. 

The Government of the United States, with a clear forecast as to the 
‘relations that in the future would naturally exist toward the people of 
Hawaii, and as to the importance of these islands to the United States, 
assumed toward them an attitude that from the beginning has been 
entirely exceptional. We have dealt with no other country in the man- 
ner that we have dealt with Hawaii. 

_ In the first diplomatic note that defined the relations of the United 
States toward Hawaii, Mr. Webster, in the instructions to Commissioner 
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Brown, dated 15th of March, 1853, clearly stated the refusal of the 
Government of the United States to fully recognize the independence: 
of the Hawaiian Islands, with reference to the United States, and quite 
as clearly and forcibly declared that, as to all other nations, they were 
“entirely independent.” : 

In that letter of instructions, Mr. Webster says: 

A commission appointing you to the office will be found among the papers you will 
receive herewith, and a letter from this Department addressed to that minister of 
the king of the islands who may be charged with foreign relations, accrediting you 
in your official character. The title selected for your mission has reference in part 
to its purposes. It is not deemed expedient, at this juncture, fully to recognize the 
independence of the island or the right of their government to that equality of treat- 
ment and consideration which is usually allowed to those governments to which we 
send and from which we receive diplomatic agents of the urdinary ranks. 

By this, however, it is not meant to intimate that the islands, so fat as regards all. 
other powers, are not entirely independent. On the contrary, this is a fact respect- 
ing which no doubt is felt, and the hope that through the agency of the commission- 
ers independence might be preserved has probably, in a great degree, led to the 
compliance by Congress with the recommendation of the President. 

It is obvious, from circumstances connected with their position, that the United 
States require that no other power should possess or colonize the Sandwich Islands,. 
or exercise over their government an influence which would lead to partial or exclu- 
sive favors in matters of navigation or of trade. 

One of your principal duties will be to watch the movements of such agents of 
other Governments as may visit the islands. You will endeavor to obtain the 
earliest intelligence respecting the objects of those visits, and if you should think 
that, if accomplished, they would be detrimental to the interests of the United 
States, you will make such representations to the authorities of the islands as in 
your judgment would be most likely to further them. 


This first statement of the attitude of Hawaii to the United States, 
as it was so clearly made by Mr. Webster, comprehends every pro- 
gressive step in the increasing closeness of our relations with thosé 
people, that has occurred in our treaties of reciprocity, in our social, 
commercial, and religious intercourse, and in the constant protection 
of our war ships, which for many years have seldom been absent from 
Honolulu. The purpose of.the ultimate annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States was plainly indicated in the fact that he instructed Mr. 
Brown to keep a watchfal outlook for such efforts on the part of the 
agents of other governments, and carefully withheld a recognition of 
that Government, as being independent of the United States, while hé 
distinctly announced their independence of all other powers. : 

. Other American statesmen have declared with one accord that the 
United States held for various good reasons a peculiar interest in 
Hawaii. Such has been the opinion and sentiment of the American 
people from that time to the present, with scarcely a dissenting voice: 
among all of our Presidents, all of our Secretaries of State, and all of 
our ministers and consuls accredited to that Government. 

For many years past the people of the United States and of Hawaii 
have looked to annexation as a manifest destiny. All legitimate busi- 
ness enterprises there have been based on that recognized fact, and 
only illegitimate ventures have opposed it. 

In the treaty of reciprocity of 1875 the United States demanded, as. 
the consideration of admitting the staple productions of Hawaii free 


-of duty into our ports, that Hawaii should so far renounce her sov- 


ereignty over her public domain, her crown lands, and her ports, bays, 
and harbors, that she could not dispose of them, or of any exclusive or 
special privileges in them, without the consent of the United States. 
The gravity of this concession of her sovereign authority over her 
own territory to the United States was shown in 1894, when Great . 
Britain proposed that Hawaii should grant to her the exclusive right 
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to land a cable on Neckar Island, to which Hawaii was willing, but 
both Governments fully recognized the fact that the consent of the 
United States was necessary to be obtained. Great Britain is still, 
pressing for that concession. This treaty arrangement, which is per- 
manent in its character, is a complete demonstration that in this high 
authority the United States is exercising a right of sovereignty over 
Hawaii that is utterly inconsistent with the independence of that Gov- 
ernment in its relations with the United States. 

* When that treaty was renewed and extended, in November, 1887, the 
sovereign grasp of the United States was made firmer and more specific 
upon the Hawaiian Islands by the stipulation that Pearl Harbor should 
be in the exclusive possession and control of the United States for the 
purpose of establishing there a permanent naval station. Such a sta- 
tion, with all needful belongings, including fortifications to protect 
it, in the exclusive possession of the United States not only shuts out 
all foreign powers from the harbor, but places it so entirely under the 
command of our fleets and guns and our military authority that the 
Hawaiian Government ean not enter Pearl Harbor, even with her com- 
merce, if we choose to exclude her by arbitrary military orders. - 

Pearl Harbor, in a military sense, will be a fortified base for naval 
operations that completely dominates all the islands and virtually com- 
mands the Pacific Ocean for a distance of more than 2,000 miles in all 
directions. 

In these situations, fixed by treaty, the power and authority of the 
United States over Hawaii is so great and so exclusive that nothing is 
wanting but the formal consent of that government, expressed in some 
lawful way, to increase our dominion there to the dignity of sovereign 
supremacy. 

Following the natural course of events in the direction of the inevit- 
able union of Hawaii, by peaceable annexation to the United States, 
all of our relations have grown more intimate each year until the sov- 
ereignty of the islands has thus become, in effect, the sovereignty of 
the United States through these treaties which are founded alone in 
the mutual interests of the two countries. 

This close relation has been formed with the cordial consent of the 
sovereign powers of both Governments, as a natural growth of civiliza- 
tion and of progress in political and commercial development, without 
any plan or purpose of colonization, or of force, or coercion, or persua- 
sion, or threat, or influence, to bring about this auspicious result, 

These treaty rights of the United States, and these close and valua- 
able commercial relations, and the social and church relations of the 
people of the two countries can not be changed without a shock too 
rude to be borne, if it can be avoided. 

We also hold toward the missionaries, who have brought into 
Hawaii the light of the twin stars of christianity and constitutional 
liberty, a national debt of gratitude that good conscience will not 
permit us to forget; and to their worthy children we owe protection 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of free republican government that 
they have created in Hawaii, under our fostering care, with faithful 
labor and Anglo-Saxon courage. 

To our own people who have emigrated to Hawaii under the open 
invitation of our national policy and under the pledges given by Con- 
gress and our Presidents that no foreign power should disturb their 
rights we owe all the friendly care that a father can owe to his sons 
who have with his consent left their home to seek their fortunes in other 
* lands. Not many of them have gone to Cuba, Jamaica, Mexico, or Cen- . 
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tral or South America, or even to Canada, to reside with kindred people, 
but, under our encouragement and promises of protection, a large and 
splendid body of Americans have gone to Hawaii to reside, not feeling 
‘that they have expatriated themselves, and have carried with them the 
highest virtues and the most advanced education in art, science, agri- 
culture, and mechanics, and have established homes there that are, 
many of them, equal in elegance and comfort to any in the United States, 

We owe it ‘to these people that they should not again be brought 
into subjection to a monarchy that has lapsed because of its corrup- 
tions and its faithless repudiation of solemn oaths. In this obligation 
our Government is also deeply concerned for the maintenance and 
enjeyment of our treaty rights in Hawaii. 

To these people, and also to the preservation of the native popula- 
tion against a speedy destruction, involving property and life, we owe 
the duty of rescuing them from the silent but rapid invasion of the 
pagan races from Asia. This invasion is concerted, and is far more 
dangerous to Hawaii than if it came on ships of war with the avowed 
purpose of subjugating the Hawaiian Islands. It is the stealthy 
approach of a “destruction that wasteth at noonday.” The immi- 
grants from Japan retain their allegiance to that Empire, and yet they 


, claim full political rights in Hawaii notwithstanding their alienage. 


In this demand they have the undisguised encouragement of the 
Japanese Government. These privileges are demanded as rights. 

Such an invasion is clearly within the prohibition that the United 
States, in all our solemn declarations, have thrown around Hawaii to 
protect that people against all foreign invasion and interference with 
their domestic affairs. 

The time has arrived when we should make good all these pledges. 
Efforts of Europeans to prevent the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States and to check the growth of that sentiment in Hawaii have been 
constantly and persistently made on every occasion when that subject 
has seriously engaged public attention, and our ministers and consuls 
there, almost without exception, have earnestly called our attention to 
such interferences during the past fifty years by the accredited agents 
of Huropean governments, and especially those of Great Britain. 

fhat Government has an interest in these islands that is a legitimate 
part of her world-embracing commercial policy, to which her great 
navy and many fortresses in all the seas for its reinforcement are the 
necessary complement. In this magnificent plan only a single gap 
remains to be filled. It lies between her possessions in the South 
Pacific and Esquimalt, on the Straits of Fuca. 

It is of vast importance to her commercial power, and no less to her 
power to protect and defend her possessions at Hongkong and in 
India and the Polynesian Islands, that she should occupy Hawaii, or 
some island of that group, where a naval station could be placed and 
fortified. The initial movement in acquiring such control was the 
recent effort to get from Hawaii the exclusive right to land a cable on 
Necker Island. This could only be done with the consent of the United 
States, which President Cleveland recommended that Congress should 
give. She came dangerously close to success, but Congress refused to - 
consider the subject, and in its profound silence indicated the resolute 
purpose of the United States to adhere to our supremacy in Hawaii. 

This effort of Great Britain went to the heart of the subject, since a 
cable connection from Canada with the Orient and with Polynesia 
would give her the control of all electrical communications that are 
possible between North America and Asia, and with the islands of the 
Pacific south of the equator. 
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This wise forecast of the commercial and naval control of the Pacific 
Ocean from these islands as a base of operations is not a new or tem- 
porary part of the policy of that great empire; neither will it ever be 
abandoned by Great Britain while there is any hope of its success. 

This policy accounts for the intrigues that have been constantly set 
on foot by British subjects and officials in Hawaii, and for the presence 
there at this juncture of Kaiulani, who is the daughter of an Eng- 
Tishman, was educated in England, and is, properly, in full sympathy 
with the English people and the British Government. 

This Princess, by the adoption of Liliuokalani, neither of whom has 
the royal blood of the Kamehamehas, but are the creation of the con- 
stitution of Hawaii, is waiting in Hawaii to be crowned queen of the 
islands when the Congress of the United States has decreed the res- 
toration of the monarchy by refusing annexation to the Republic of 
Hawaii, or has thrown open the door to insurrection in the islands 
through which the monarchy still has lively hopes of resurrection. 

If Great Britain is not industriously and openly engaged in fomenting 
this concerted movement for the destruction of the Republic and the 
restoration of the monarchy on its ruins, her agents and the Princess— 
her protégé—are kept conveniently near at hand to fasten her power 
upon the islands, on the happening of any pretext for the protection of 
the lives and property of British subjects in Hawaii. 

In this high and noble duty of taking care of her people, Great Brit- 
ain. never fails, nor is she reluctant in listening to the demands of her 
subjects for the protection of her flag. 

It is no less than a blind confidence in the impossible to assume 
that Great Britain has no special interest in Hawaii, when that is the 
only missing link in the cordon of great fortresses with which it is her 
proud ambition to girdle the world. 

We can not so discredit her sagacity, in justice to our common sense. 
She still has and will ever have a most important use for dominion in 
Hawaii. 

JAPAN HAS OPENLY PROTESTED against the annexation of Hawaii 
to the United States upon grounds that indicate an unjust suspicion 
of our national honor in our future dealing with her subjects in those 
islands. The blunt refusal of the President to consider this protest 
caused Japan to make a formal-withdrawal of it, but this diplomatic 
intervention can not be dissociated from its real predicate, which is the 
demand made by Japan upon the Republic of Hawaii, which has not 
been withdrawn, that her subjects in Hawaii shall have equal privileges 
with the natives in voting at elections and in holding offices. 

Of these subjects of Japan in Hawaii the larger number were soldiers ° 
in the war with China, and are still subject to the military orders of the 
Emperor. 

Almost the entire number of Japanese in Hawaii are coolies, who 
were brought there under the authority of the two Governments, and 
were to return to Japan at the end of their term of service. 

They claim the right to remain in Hawaii under a general treaty 
_ which applied only to such persons as came for temporary or permanent 

residence as voluntary immigrants. This claim is disputed by Hawaii, 
and. there is still trouble over it. Under such circumstances the pres- 
ence and the constant inflow of Japanese in great numbers is an evil 
which threatens the native people with the loss of their means of liv- 
ing and the whole country with the overfiow of paganism. It also 
threatens the overthrow of the Republic and the destruction of the lives 
and. property of the republicans through an insurrection or combination 
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of the lower classes of natives, who are for the most part adherents of 
royalty and are under the control of the Kahunas, who are sorcerers,. 
with the Japanese. 

The policy of Japan toward Hawaii will become aggressive and 
determined so soon as the United States refuses to annex the islands, 
and makes the return to monarchy possible. : 

France has very recently annexed Tahiti to the Republic, and has. 
sent ships of war to Honolulu with overtures for the establishment of 
a cable to connect these islands with Hawaii. This may or may not 
Jeok, toward invasion or coercion, but it distinctly ignores the right of 
the United States to be consulted with reference to such an important 
plan. ° 

All these powers are anxious to acquire the suzerainty over Hawaii, 
and they would quickly agree that either of them should occupy the 
islands, on a pledge of their absolute neutrality in time of war, or of the 
common right to resort to them for coal and for water and refreshment. 

This was, in effect, the joint proposal of France and Great Britain 
that was twice submitted to the United States for their concurrence, 
and refused by us. ; 

Like proposals were submitted by those Governments to the United 
States relating to Cuba, which offers were also refused. 

The jealous watchfulnessof these powers as to theconstantly increasing 
influence of the United States in these islands to the south and the west 
of us has been manifested so often in the past fifty years that it is impos- 
sible to believe that they are not ready and anxious to occupy them, or 
at least to enforce their neutrality and to make their ports free when- 
ever the United States has relaxed or has cast off the hold it has upon 
Hawaii by treaty and through the process of affiliation that has brought 
them so nearly withio our sovereign dominion. 

They fully understand that if we now refuse to annex Hawaii that 
they will be at liberty to treat with any government there, either for 
annexation or for protection or for reciprocal trade on terms that we 
now have the exclusive right to insist upon. 

‘ It is true, as a matter of fact, as well as in the logic of the situation, 
that the refusal to annex Hawaii will mean, and will be so intended, to 
revoke our treaticvs of reciprocity with that Government, and, in that. 
event, the United States will give up the rights secured to us in both 
those treaties. - 

Itwill mean that Hawaii is thereby notified that we will terminate those 
treaties, and that she will have the equal right to do so and to reclaim 
the consideration that she gave us for agreeing to them. Whether or 
not such a construction of our rights under these treaties would com- 
port with their terms, these anxious powers that crave the islands 
would insist upon their right to protect a weak power against the 
apparent injustice of our holding our exclusive rights in Pearl Harbor 
and over the public domain in Hawaii after we had refused the reci- 
procity in trade which was the express consideration paid to us for 
that concession. ; 

When the concession of exclusive rights in Pearl Harbor was made 
to us in the last treaty of reciprocity, and after it had been ratified, 
but before ratifications had been exchanged, the Hawaiian minister . 
and. the minister of the United States signed a protocol which declared 
that our rights in Pearl Harbor would cease whenever the treaty was 


terminated. That protocol was no part of the treaty, it not having 


been submitted to the Senate for its action, but such an insistence by 
the United States would give offense to the public sentiment of the 
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world, and we would abandon it, or else, if we still adhered to our 
rights i in Pearl Harbor in disregard of that protocol, we would thereby 
invite the interference of other powers. 
If our sugar industry or any other competitive industry drives the 
United States to revoke the Hawaiian reciprocity treaties, we must 
expect to give up all the exclusive rights we have in Hawaii, as being 
forfeited. 
THE QBJECTIONS TO THE ANNEXATION OF HAWALIL, So far as they 
‘relate to our competitive industries, are based upon the cheap labor 
that it is alleged exists in the islands, and the production of coarse 
cane sugar there, so as to reduce the market value of beet sugar in 
United States. 
The statement of facts herein submitted shows that these objections, 
if they are real, are a very slight matter as compared with the benefits 
that have already accrued to our shipping interests, and from the pro- 
duction of coffee, for which we are entirely dependent on foreign coun. 
tries, and from the production of rice, taro, and a variety of rich tropical 
fruits that our people need, with which we have only a slight competi- 
_ tion, to.say nothing of the “profit that comes to our shipowners, mer- 

chants, mechanics, engineers, and professional meu in Hawaii, and our 
men of capital and enterprise who find there a very remunerative field 
for investment and speculation. 

Labor is not cheaper in Hawaii than it is in like pursuits in many 
parts of the United States, nor is it so ignorant, so difficult to control, 
or so lawless as it is either in our great mining or agricultural regions, . 
The criminal statistics of Hawaii furnish ample and most creditable 
proofs of these facts. 

THE DEBTS OF Hawalt, to the sum of $4,000,000, which we are to as- 
sume, will not foot wp so large an amount when the cash assets of that 
Government are deducted—are not equal to one-half the value of her 
public property.. The cost, which is less than the present cash value of 
public property in Honolulu and other towns, added to the present cash 
value of the public domain in the islands is above the sum of $9,000,000, 
as will appear in statements appended to this report. If: this was a 
question of profit and loss upon a commercial dealing the United States 
would gain not less than $5,000,000 by the transaction. 

The next objection to annexing Hawaii relates to the character of 
population we will acquire from those islands. 

It may be safely assumed that in all respects the white race in Hawaii - 
are the equals of any community of like numbers and pursuits to be 
found in any country. The success they have achieved in social, 
religious, educational, and governmental institutions is established in 
results that are not dwarfed by a comparison with our most advanced 
communities. 

They number 22 per cent in a population of 109,000, the number of 
Americans being 3,000, British 2,200, Germans 1, 400, Norwegians and 
French 479, and other nationalities 1,055. These white people are so 
united in the support of good government that there is no political dis- 
tinction of nationalities among them, and harsh differences of opinion 
on public questions are seldom found. 

This is the supreme governing power in the islands when that 
power is traced to its origin, as it is in all countries where the white 
and colored races are admitted, on equal terms, into the exercise of 
civil rights connected with government. The Portuguese, who are also 
recognized as white citizens, are included in this estimate of 22 a cent 
of the entire population of Hawaii. 
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They belong to the agricultural classes, as laborers and proprietors, 


. and are thrifty and law-abiding people who have intelligent concep- 


tions of the value of liberty regulated by law. 

Their homes are uniformly comfortable, and usually vine-clad and 
tasteful in their surroundings. Their advancement in education and 
in the acquisition of substantial property is very marked, since their 
arrival in Hawaii, and their desire to become citizens of the “Great 
Republic” is very earnest. 

The Japanese comprise 22 per cent of the whole population, and are 
equal in numbers to the whites. They do not claim to be permanent 
residents of Hawaii, and very few of them acquire real estate, except on 
leases, some of them for as much as five years. They are chiefly labor- 
ers and servants; some of them are merchants and fishermen. They 
are less obedient to law than the people of the other races in Hawaii. 

As a rule, they return to Japan at the end of their contract terms of 
service, so that their numbers fluctuate as the tide of immigration ebbs 
and flows. They are not trustworthy as laborers, nor honest in their 


. dealings as merchants. They come to Hawaii as coolies, having been 


collected from the lower classes, and very few of them bringing their 
wives and children to Hawaii. Their wish to participate in government 
is evidently inspired by their managers, who are set over them in author- 
ity by the Government agents in Japan. 

Under our laws the Japanese have the full right of emigration to the 
United States, but few of them avail of that privilege, because they 
prefer to return to Japan. The native women seldom intermarry with 
Japanese, and their association with the natives is not apparently 
agreeable to either race, 

In a community of ignorant people they are a dangerous element 
and are servile in their obedience to their overseers. It is from this 
race that the real danger to social order comes in Hawaii, because 
they act as a unit in obeying the commands of their managers, and are 
not prone to cowardice. 

The Chinese in Hawaii have all resided there for a number of years. 
They were largely voluntary immigrants, who came to the country 
prior to 1870, when their coming was prohibited. They are the most 
industrious and thrifty race that has come to Hawaii. They area higher 
class of people, in the niain, than those who have come to the United 
States, and some of them have accumulated considerable estates. 

They evince little desire to use the ballot, from which they are 
excluded. In the culture of rice, taro, and garden stuff they excel, and 
in fishing they conduct a profitable business. Very extensive and 
excellent fish ponds were built by the natives in the feudal times of 
the great chiefs, and many of these are leased by Chinese, who work 
them to great profit. It is usual for them to pay a rental of $50 per 
acre for rice lands and a much larger rental for fish ponds. 

The native Kanakas could never rule these other colored races under 
any form of government. They comprise 28 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation, while the other imported elements, the Portuguese, Chinese, 
and Japanese, either of which races is more capable in governing 
power than the Kanakas, comprise 57 per cent of the total number, 
more than double the native Kanaka population. 

It is beyond question that, as a factor in government, the united 
white race is indispensable to the safety of the people of Hawaii; and 
they could not control the islands without the frequent presence, if not 
the constant attendance, of the warships of the United States and of 
the European powers. If those vessels were withdrawn for the period 
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of a year civil strife and bloodshed would ensue and would result in 
the rule of some white man as dictator. ; 

If, during such a period, a Japanese man-of-war was stationed at 
Honolulu, the result would be the capture of the islands by Japan or 
by filibusters from our Pacific coast. When the white race in Hawaii 
is subjected to Kanaka rule, those islands will fall into speedy ruin, 
unless some maritime power shall take immediate control of them. 

It does not follow that the natives of Hawaii are a bad, or useless, or 
dangerous element to be introduced into the United States. It is true 
that they have not the aptitude for government that qualifies them to 
rule a nation in the present high state of civilized government adapted 
to the progress of the great commercial powers, but that does not dis- 
qualify them for useful citizenship. 

We have more than twelve millions of negroes and Indians in the 
United States who are not unfit for citizenship; yet, if every office in the 
Federal Government, including the executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments, was filled with the best men from those races, they could 
not conduct the Government for a year in a proper, constitutional way. 
Neither could the best men in China or Japan conduct our constitu- 
tional republic safely through a single Presidential term. ‘Yet our In- 
dians and negroes are admitted to the full rights of the ballot and of 
office holding without apparent detriment to the Government. 

The Kanakas are a kindly, well-disposed, and generous race, who 
instinctively yield to power and are easily persuaded; but those quali- 
ties do not fit them for high duties as rulers, nor do they disqualify 
them from a free expression of their will in a free government. 

The stress laid upon the objection that the infusion of 31,000 Kanakas 
into our citizenship will be dangerous to the United States is quite out 
of proportion, when it is remembered that our basis of representation 
in Congress is about 75,000,000 of population. 

The objection to annexation that is based upon the civil rights of the 
Kanakas divides itself into two repugnant parts—the first being that 
annexation forces upon them a new government without their consent, 
the second being that they are not fit for citizenship in the United 
States. If the latter proposition is true, we will give them a better gov- 
ernment than they can create or conduct for themselves. The injury 
falls upon us, and not upon them, if we force them into the body of our 
citizenship and compel them to accept that blessing. 

Then, if they are unfit for our citizenship, we would be wanting in 
duty to our own people in permitting the Kanakas to vote for annexa- 
tion to the United States. 

The constitution of Hawaii provides a plan for annexation to the 
United States by the Government without a referendum to the people. 
That purpose, according to that plan, has been executed on the part of 
Hawaii. It can not be within the constitutional power of the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii to undo that lawful act, and refer the decision of the 
question of annexation to the people, whose vote upon. it, under any 
circumstances, is not provided for in the constitution. 

If a requirement should be made by the United States of a plebiscite 
to determine the question of annexation, it would work a revolution 
in Hawaii which would abolish its constitution. The demand of the 
United States for a plebiscite in Hawaii is only a demand for a new 
constitution there, or else for the violation of the existing constitution. 
It would mean nothing else but a vote on the issue between the Re- 
public and the restoration of the monarchy, with the weight of our 
influence to be cast into the scale in favor of the monarchy. 
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Those natives who have refused to qualify as voters in the Republic 
stand on the sole ground that they prefer the monarchy, and will not 
accept the Republic. Ifthe United States now demands that they shall 
vote on the question of annexation, when the constitution of the Repub. 
lic makes no such provision, but provides, on the contrary, for annexa- 
tion by treaty, or by act of the national Legislature, such a proceeding 
is a denial of the autonomy of Hawaii. It is a direct interference to 
overthrow the constitution of the Republic and its government, and to 
encourage those who deny the rightful existence of the Republic. 
This question of the rightful existence of the Republic is the real 
foundation on which the demand for a plebiscite is based. 

Itis a matter that is quite beyond the friendly contemplation of an 
American, who has a sincere regard for a constitutional republic as the 
highest and best form of human government, that a monarchy should 
ever be restored, with our assistance, when it has been superseded by 
a constitutional Republic. 

Whether the Republic is a government de facto or dejure it is enti- 
tled to American sympathy, and when it has been recognized, suc- 
cessively, by the United States and all other powers, first, as a 
government de facto and then as a rightful government, republican in 
form, and is in a successful career of constitutional authority, our 
national obligations and all our better sentiments compel us to admit 
its full power and authority to dispose of any question that concerns 
its sovereign will and the welfare of its people. 

If it is true, as some rashly venture to assert, that the United States 
minister at Hawaii and the commander of the warship Boston, in vio- 
lation of our international duty, assisted a band of revolutionists to 
depose the queen and to usurp the government of the islands, it is also. 
true that President Harrison recognized that de facto and provisional 
government as having the rightful sovereignty in Hawaii, in so far that 
it could conclude a treaty of annexation with the United States, and 
such a treaty was duly signed and sent to the Senate. 

Then President Cleveland, when he came into power, sent Mr. Blount 
as his special commissioner and accredited him to President Dole as 
the representative of the sovereignty of Hawaii. If he, or those in the 
Senate who still suffer from the pangs and compunctions of conscience 
which he is supposed to have felt when he recognized President Dole, 
had then renounced the actions of Minister Stevens and Captain Wiltse, 
and if Mr. Cleveland had sent a minister to Liliuokalani as the rightful 
sovereign, they would have fully established the sincerity of their 
objections and would have shown “the courage of their convictions.” 
But, instead of observing that logical course, they sent Mr. Willis as 
minister to Hawail and accredited him to President Dole as the chief 
executive of Hawaii. 

Then the provisional government grew into the constitutional Republic 
of Hawaii, and we have fully recognized that as the rightful and per- 
manent government of Hawaii, and have kept our minister and consul- 
general at Honolulu and our war ships in that bay to protect them and 
the Republic. 

_ Mr. Willis, our minister to Hawaii, sent there by Mr. Cleveland, in a 
dispatch to the Secretary of State, says: — 

Fortunately the men at the head of the provisional government are acknowledged 
on all sides to be of the highest integrity and public spirit. 


‘This confidential utterance of an honorable man, who was dealing at 
arm’s length with the provisional government and in a spirit of antag- 
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onism to the men who were conducting it, ought to silence the harsh 
imputations that are cast upon them to defeat annexation. 

Now, after the lapse of five years, it is urged that the Republic is a 
usurping government; thatitis a fraud contrived for the personal advan- 
tage of its promoters, and that Liliuokalani is still the rightful queen of 
Hawaii. 

The effort to cover up this issue with the assertion that the men who 
were alleged to have overthrown the monarchy have abused the rights 
and scandalized the good name of the United States still more seriously 
discredits our Government, by imputing to it the attitude of having 
been fully informed of the wrong and of silently permitting its perpe- 
tration. 

This inerimination of our Government and its agents is extremely 
unjust, especially when it is employed as a justification of the course 
of Liliuokalani. 

Her official life as queen depended solely upon her appointment to 
that office by Kalakaua, under a power conferred on him by the con- 
stitution of Hawaii, which she took her oath to support. She abdi- 
cated her office by openly renouncing the obligation of that oath and 
by declaring her purpose to supersede that constitution by proclaiming 
a different one that should emanate from her sovereign will. 

Neither her title to office as queen, nor her right to absolve herself 
from the oath to support the constitution, which was the fountain of 
her power, nor her purpose to create and promulgate another consti- 
tution, was ever submitted to a vote of the people of Hawaii, or to any 
convention or legislature chosen by them. When she thus abdicated 
the throne on which Kalakaua had seated her, the people of Hawaii 
accepted the act as terminating her right, and supplied the office of 
chief executive with a provisional president chosen by them. 

It was no wrong to her or to Hawaii that the United States resolved 
to recognize Mr. Dole as such chief executive, all the other depart- 
ments and offices of the Government, established in that constitution 
having undergone no change. : 

No nation in the world has refused recognition of the Republic of 
Hawaii as the rightful Government, and none of them question its sov- 
ae right to deal with any question that concerns the people of 

awaii. 

The issue raised by the question of referring annexation to a vote 
of the people of Hawaii necessarily includes a denial of the sovereign 
power of that Government to agree to annexation until a majority of 
the people have given their consent. Such an attitude, on our part, 
denies to that Government a right and power that is expressly given 
in their constitution. 

This is nota question to be decided bya popular vote, nor can a major- 
ity in such an election force upon the minority a new and unwelcome 
citizenship. Women and minors, who are non-voters in such elections, 
are not bound by them unless they are authorized by the constitution, 
which establishes rules of government that are supreme over all the 
people and under laws that none can question; nor can they be bound 
by a plebiscite until the consent of the Legislature is had for such 
elections. 

Congress has never demanded a plebiscite to test the question of any 
annexation of territory to the United States on behalf of the people 
directly affected by it, nor the assent of the people of the United States 
to accept any people into our Union. 

The constitution of Hawaii requires the assent of two-thirds of their 
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Senate to a treaty of annexation. That is an important safeguard for 
the people. If it is required that an additional safeguard shall be 
found in‘a plebiscite, it should logically be supported by a vote of 
two thirds of all the people. : 

Other minor objections to the annexation of Hawaii have been made 
that have no appreciable value when they are compared with the 
national advantages to the United States that will result from the 
completion of a purpose that has all the time been settled in the public 
policy of the United States, and is now an imperative duty that we 
owe to Hawaii and to our own country. 

That duty is now made imperative by the fact that the sudden influx 
of Asiatics, and their increasing numbers, is an ever present peril to 
Hawaii that no local government can escape without such assistance 
as we are giving with our ships of war. 

It is a duty that has its origin in the noblest sentiments that inspire 
the love of a father for his children, or a country for its enterprising 
and honorable citizens, or a church for its missions and the heralds it 
has sent out with messages of deliverance to those in pagan darkness, 
or our Great Republic to a younger sister that has established law, 
liberty, and justice in a beautiful land that a corrupt monarchy was 
defiling with fraud, harassing with unjust exactions, and dragging 
down to barbarism. We have solemnly assumed these duties and 
can not abandon them without discredit. 

If the Hawaiian race can be saved from extermination, or, while 
they exist, from being driven from their homes by the Asiatics, the 
United States, following up the noble efforts of the Hawaiian Republic, 


-can accomplish that work. 


If we do not interpose either to annex Hawaii or to protect her from 
the influx of Asiatics, the native people will soon be exterminated. 

In those islands all the natives who desire homes have them or can 
freely obtain them under the liberal land laws of the Republic, and the 
fertility of the country and its abundant fisheries insure a comfortable 
living to more than tenfold the present population. The efforts of the 
Republic to fill up the public domain with white people from the United 
States are being rapidly responded to by a strong tide of such immi- 
grants. The climate, soil, and the agricultural productions invite such 
immigrants, with inducements that no other country affords. 

‘When those islands are a part of our territory they will soon fill up 
with happy homesteads, and Honolulu and Hilo will become great com- 
mercial marts. The reasons for annexation that concern our national 
policy, welfare, and protection are of vital importance. They relate 
chiefly to commerce, including our shipping interests, and to the naval 
defense of our Pacific coasts. 

In June, 1897, our commerce with Hawaii amounted to $18,385,000, 
which is greater than our trade with Argentine, or Spain, or Switzer- 
land, or Venezuela, or Austria, or Russia, or Denmark, or Colombia, 
or Norway and Sweden, or the British and French Guianas, or with 
Uruguay, or with Portugal, or Turkey, or Peru. 

The people of Hawaii buy American products at the annual rate of 
$53.35 per capita, while South America buys from us on a per capita 
basis of 90 per cent, and the United Kingdom buys from us on a basis 
of $13.42 per capita. The per capita basis of Mexico is $1.95, of the 
whole of Europe is $2.12, of Australia is $3.67, and of Canada is $14 
per capita in their purchases from the United States. 

The percentage of Hawaiian commerce carried in American ships in 
1897 was 80.72, while the percentage of the whole of our trade with all 
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countries carried on American ships was only 11.03. The number of 
vessels of the United States engaged in the Hawaiian trade in 1896 was 
‘247 (since much increased), with a tonnage of 243,983 tons—nearly 
double that in our trade with Great Britain, and more than that of our 
trade with all other foreign countries. : 

This heavy trade rests alone upon the agriculture of Hawaii and is 
the product of a total population of 109,000. Ifthe population of Hawaii 
was increased by the immigration of 1,000,000 Americans, its trade 
with the United States would increase, in proportion, to $200,000,000. 
But this trade is probably only a tithe of the benefit of theseislands to 
the commerce of the United States when a ship canal connects the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. . 

As the place—the only one—in the North Pacific Ocean for the con- 
centration of cable lines; for obtaining coal, water, or provisions for 
ships; for the repair of vessels; or for the storage of goods in bond, or 
otherwise, from all countries for the purposes of trade around the 
whole circuit of the coasts of the Pacific Ocean; and with its numerous 
islands, the Hawaiian Islands are the central point of distribution | 
which can have no possible competitor. : 

This enormous advantage to our trade in the islands and across the 
Pacific Ocean must be felt by every industry in the United States. 
Their separation by a distance of 2,000 miles from all other lands, and 
their central location as to every point on the great are of the circle 
that extends from the Mexican border almost to the coast of Siberia, 
the Pacific frontier of Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and California, 
makes the Hawaiian Islands the most important point in the seas of 
the Western Hemisphere for the fostering and protection of our coast- . 
wise and foreign commerce. 

As ships of wag are the necessary complement of ships of commerce, 
these great advantages belonging to the geographical location of the 
Hawaiian Islands are equally indispensable to our Navy, as the pro- 
tector of our commerce, coming from both the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. 

On the commercial and military views of these questions the opin- 
ions of merchants and navigators, and of our naval officers, as to the 
developments and necessities of the future—as yet unknown—are our 
most intelligent and safest guides. The committee can appeal to these 
sources of information and safe forecast with the confidence that comes 
from their almost unanimous agreement. 

Unless such men are in grievous error, the committee are safe in say- 
ing that the full ownership of the Hawaiian Islands is indispensable to 
the commerce of the United States in respect of its development and 
safety, and are equally indispensable as to the defense of our Pacific 
coasts. 

The papers appended to this report, which were written by some of 
-our ablest officers of the Army and Navy, with direct reference to the 
subject of annexation, comprise only a few of the statements made by 
persons of great ability and experience, which sustain the conclusions 
‘of the committee as above expressed. If we can not rely upon the 
opinions and experience of such men on the questions of science and 
strategy involved in such an inquiry, we can have no safe guides to 
follow in such matters. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations have heretofore submit- 
ted a full and exhaustive report on the subject of Hawaii and its rela- 
tions to the United States, which includes the diplomatic correspondence 
from the earliest date relating to Hawaii, the report of Mr. Commis- 
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sioner Blount, and the examination, on oath, of many witnesses under 
the order of the Senate. 

A statement of facts of more recent occurrence and of the answers 
to points of objection to annexation is appended to this report, which, 
after careful examination, the committee finds to be entirely correct. 

The Government of the Republic of Hawaii and its officials deserve 
the warm commendation of all who desire good government there. 

It is honest, just, wise, prudent, firm, and careful in taxation and 
public expenditures and in all administrative conduct. The results are 
jmanifest in the peace and good order of all classes of a very mixed col- 
lection of different races. There are no mendicants or tramps in the 
islands, and the poor, who are untitted for active work, are well cared 
for in comfortable and well provided asylums, and excellent hospitals 
are provided for the sick and insane. 

The public road system is excellent, and railroads, telegraphs, elec- 
tric and gas lights, waterworks, public baths, beautiful parks, and 
bands of music are provided for the people by the Government. The 
public health is especially the care of the Government, and is in charge 
of physicians who are assigned to,ealth districts and are paid liber- 
ally by the Government. Their pOwers are adequate, and the closest 
inspection is enforced in all cases where contagious or epidemic dis- 
eases are suspected. 

The wisdom and benevolent care of lepers at the sanitarium of 
Moloki is a living proof of public benevolence that is not surpassed in 
any country. Christian worship and the observance of the Sabbath 
are respected by all classes, and intemperance is discouraged. by public 
opinion and by laws that meet public approval. Education is com- 
pulsory, and all classes of people are equally entitled to school priv- 
ileges for their children, without distinction of color, race, or religious 
tenets. 

The colleges are of high grade, and in all the schools the tuition is 
careful. The people are enterprising, public-spirited, and progressive 
in all their vocations. The really distinctive feature of society is that 
it is American in all its traits and habits, and our national holidays are 
celebrated in Hawaii with the same enthusiasm that is manifested in 
the United States. The most fatal blow at the spirit of those people 
and the sorest wound we could inflict upon them would be our refusal 
to welcome them into the Union. 

C. K. DAVIS. 

Jno. T. MORGAN. 
Wm. P. FRYE. 

S. M. CuLLOM. 

H, UC. LoDG#. 

J. B. FORAKER. 
CLARENCE D. CLARK. 
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APPENDIX I. 


TEXAS ANNEXATION TREATY. 


In SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
June 8, 1844. 
Resolved, That the Senate do not advise and consent to the ratifiea- 
tion of a treaty of annexation concluded between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Texas, at Washington, the 12th of April, 
1844, 
Attest: ; ASBURY DicKINs, Secretary. 


A TREATY OF ANNEXATION CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 


The people of Texas having, at the time of adopting their constitu- 
tion, expressed by an almost unanimous vote their desire to be incorpo- 
rated into the Union of the United States, and being still desirous of 
the same with equal unanimity, in order to provide more effectually for 
their security and prosperity; and the United States, actuated solely 
by the desire to add to their own security and prosperity, and to meet 
the wishes of the Government and people of Texas, have determined 
to accomplish, by treaty, objects so important to their mutual and -per- 
manent welfare: : 

For that purpose the President of the United States has given full 
powers to John C. Calhoun, Secretary of State of the said United 
States, and the President of the Republic of Texas has appointed, with 
like powers, Isaac Van Zandt and J. Pinckney Henderson, citizens of 
the said Republic; and the said plenipotentiaries, after exchanging 
their full powers, have agreed on and concluded the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 


The Republic of Texas, acting in conformity with the wishes of the 
people and every department of its government, cedes to the United 
States all its territories, to be held by them in full property and sover- 
eignty, and to be annexed to the said United ‘States as one of their Terri- 
tories, subject to the same constitutional provisions with their other 
Territories. This cession includes all public lots and squares, vacant 
lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and springs, public edifices, fortifica- 
tions, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, maga- 
zines, arms, armaments and accoutrements, archives and public docu- 
ments, public funds, debts, taxes, and dues unpaid at the time of the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. 
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ARTICLE IT. 


The citizens of Texas shall be incorporated into the Union of the 
United States, maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty and property, and admitted, as soon as may be consistent with 
the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the 
righis, privileges, and immunities of citizens of the United States. 


ABTICLE III. 


All titles and claims to real estate, which are valid under the laws 
of Texas, shall be held to be so by the United States; and measures’ 
shall be adopted for the speedy adjudication of all unsettled claims to 
land, and patents shall be granted to these found to be valid. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The public lands hereby ceded shall be subject to the laws regulating 
the public lands in the other Territories of the United States, as far as 
they may be applicable; subject, however, to such alterations and 
changes as Congress may from time to time think proper to make. It 
is understood between the parties that if, in consequence of the mode 
in which lands have been surveyed ‘in Texas, or from previous grants 
or locations, the sixteenth section can not be applied to the purpose of 
education, Congress shall make equal provision by grant of land else- 
where. And it is also further understood that hereafter the books, 
papers, and documents of the general land office of Texas shall be 
deposited and kept at such place in Texas as the Congress of the United 
States shall direct. 


ARTICLE V. 


The United States assume and agree to pay the public debts and Jia- 
bilities of Texas, however created, for which the faith or credit of her 
government may be bound at the time of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty; which debts and liabilities are estimated not to 
exceed, in the whole, ten millions of dollars, to be ascertained and paid 
in the manner hereinafter stated. 

The payment of the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
shall be made at the Treasury of the United States within ninety days 
after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, as follows: Two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of Baltimore, 
or his executors, on the delivery of that amount of ten per cent bonds 
of Texas. * * * 

* * * * * * * 
One hundred thousand dollars, if so much be required in the redemp- 
tion of the exchequer bills which may be in circulation at the time of 
the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty. For the payment of 
the remainder of the debts and liabilities of Texas, which, together 
with the amount.already specified, shall not exceed ten millions of dol- 
lars, the public lands herein ceded and the net revenue from the same 
are hereby pledged. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In order to ascertain the full amount of the debts and liabilities 
herein assumed and the legality and validity thereof, four commis- 
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sioners shall be appointed by the President of the United States, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall meet at 
Washington, Texas, within the period of six months after the exchange 
of ratifications of this tr eaty, and may continue in session not exceed- 
ing twelve months, unless the Congress of the United States should 
prolong the time. They shall take an oath for the faithful discharge of 
their duties, and that they are not directly or indirectly interested in 
said claims at the time and will not be during their continuance in office; 
and the said oath shall be recorded with their proceedings. In case of 
the death, sickness, or resignation of any of the commissioners, his or 
their place or places may be supplied by the appointment as aforesaid, 
or by the President of the United States during the recess of the Sen- 
ate. They, or a majority of them, shall be authorized, under such reg- 
ulations as the Congress of the United States may prescribe, to hear, 
examine, and decide on all questions touching the legality and validity 
of said claims, and shall, when a claim is allowed, issue a certificate to 
the claimant, stating the amount, distinguishing principal from interest. 
The certificates so issued shall be numbered, and entry made of the 
number, the name of the person to whom issued, and the amount in a 
book to be kept for that purpose. They shall transmit the records of 
their proceedings and the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vouchers and documents produced before them relative to the claims 
allowed or rejected, to the Treasury Department of the United States, 
to be deposited therein; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall, as 
soon as practicable after the receipt of the same, ascertain the aggre- 
gate amount of the debts and liabilities allowed; and if the same, when 
added to the amount to be paid to Frederick Dawson. and the sum 
which may be paid in the redemption of the exchequer bills, shall not 
exceed the estimated sum of ten millions of dollars, he shall, on the 
presentation of a certificate of the commissioners, issue, at the option 


. of the holder, a new certificate for the amount, distinguishing principal 


from interest, and payable to him or order, out of the net proceeds of 
the public lands, hereby ceded, or stock of "the United States, for the 
amount allowed, including principal and interest, and bearing an inter- 
est of three per "cent per annum from the date thereof ; which stock, in 
addition to being made payable out of the net proceeds of the public 
lands, hereby ceded, shall also be receivable in payment for the same. 
In case the amount of the debts and liabilities allowed, with the sums 
aforesaid to be paid to I*'rederick Dawson, and which may be paid in 


the redemption of the exchequer bills, shall exceed the said sum of 


ten millions of dollars, the said Secretary, before issuing a new cer- 
tificate or stock, as the case may be, shall make in each case such 
proportionable and ratable reduction on its amount as to reduce the 
aggregate to the said sum of ten millions of dollars, and he shall have 
power to make all needful rules and regulations necessary to carry ante 
effect the powers hereby vested in him. 


ARTICLE’ VII. 


Until further provision shall be made the laws of Texas as now exist- 
ing shall remain in force, and all executive and judicial officers of Texas, 
except the President, Vice-President, and heads of departments, shall 
retain their offices, with all power and authority appertaining thereto, 
and. the courts of justice shall remain in all respects as now established 
and organized. 
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ArricLe VIL 


' Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint a commissioner, who shall proceed to 
Texas and receive the transfer of the territory thereof and all the 
archives and public property and other things herein conveyed, in the 
name of the United States. He shall exercise all executive authority 
in said territory necessary to the proper execution of the laws until 
otherwise provided. 

ARTIOLE IX. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting parties and 
the ratifications exchanged at the city of Washington in six months 
from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof we, the undersigned: plenipotentiaries of the 
United States of America and of the Republic of Texas, have signed, 
by virtue of our powers, the present treaty of annexation, and have 
hereunto affixed our seals respectively. 

Done at Washington the twelfth day of April, eighteen hundred and 


forty-four. 
SEAL. | ; Isaac VAN ZANDT. 
SEAL. | J. PrIncknEY HENDERSON. 


[SEAL | J. C. CALHOUN. 
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Treaty. (See Annexation and Reci- Hawaii before.-....-....... 85, 86 
procity.) Belknap’s opinion should an- 
| Treaties, Hawaiian, abrogated by nex at hazard of.........--. 87, 88 
| annexation treaty ..---.. 76, 96, 97 Webster advised hazard with 
Troops, foreign, in Hawaii-.... 38, 81, 82 France (See Strategic Value 
Monarchy not overthrown by of Hawaii) ...--..--.-..-4-- 52, 68 
American ..-.......---2--44 59,60 | Webster, advised exclude France 
| Turpie, reportto Senate on Hawaii. 90 | from Hawaii by force.... 52, 68, 69 
| Turrill, Consul, protest against Opinions in re Hawaii......-. 68, 69 
| French seizure of Hawaii. --. 17 | Willis, Minister, on character Prov. 
i Tyler, Pres., opinion concerning i Govt. officials ..-....--....-. 58 
POWOL ooo ssa oboe eee 52, 63 | Wiltse, Capt., on landing troops... 60 
Unalaska, distance from Tahiti. .. 28 | Onannexation........-..---.- 86 


REASONS IN FAVOR OF THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 
FIRST REASON IN FAVOR OF THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII 


It will prevent the establishment of an alien and possibly hostile strong- 
hold in a position commanding the Pacific coast and the commerce of the 
_ North Pacific, and definitely and finally secure to the United States the 
strategical control of the North Pacific, thereby protecting its Pacific 
coast and commerce from attack. : 
The question is frequently asked, how the possession of Hawaii, 2,000 
miles distant from the continent, will secure control of the North 
; Pacific; and why Hawaii is any more necessary to the Pacific coast 
| than are the Azores, which are about the same distance off the Atlantic 
coast, necessary to the protection of the United States on the Atlantic 
side? 
| The reasons why Hawaii is essential to the protection of the Pacific 
coast, and why the Azores are not necessary to the protection of the 
| Atlantic, are as follows: 
: The distance across the Atlantic is approximately 3,000 miles. 
. The distance across the Pacific is from 7,000 to 9,500 miles. . 
Second: All of the great powers of Europe lie, or have coaling sta- 
tions, within steaming distance of the Atlantic coast of the United * 
States. On the other hand, no nation, European or Asiatic, lies, or pos- 
sesses a coaling station, near enough to the Pacific coast to be practi- 
cally available as a base of hostile naval operation against that coast 
-or its commerce. 
British Columbia is not a material factor in this connection; for in 
case of hostilities between England and the United States all Canadian 
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territory would be so speedily overwhelmed by invasion from the 
United States that its ports would not cut any material figure as hostile 
bases of operation for any considerable length of time. 

Third: On the Atlantic there are scores of islands which can be used 
as bases of naval supply and repair; the Azores, Madeira, Canary, Cape 
Verde, Bermuda, Newfoundland, and the Bahamas, and the vast num- 
ber of West India Islands. 

On the other hand, in the Pacific Ocean, from the Equator to Alaska, 
from the coast of China and Japan to the American continent, there is 
but one spot where a ton of coal, a pound of bread, or a gallon of water 
ean be obtained by a passing vessel, and that spot is Hawaii. ‘ 

The distance from Hongkong, through Hawaii to Panama, is 9,580 
mniles; as far as from San Francisco eastward across the continent, 
across the Atlantic, across the Mediterranean, and across Turkey to 
the boundary of Persia. 

The distance between Unalaska and Tahiti, the nearest ports north 
and south of Hawaii, is 4,400 miles—as far as from the southern point 
of Greenland to the mouth of the Amazon River. 

The Atlantic is, comparatively, so narrow, that way stations are not 
absolutely essential; while the islands in the Atlantic north of the 
Equator, capable of use as way stations, are so numerous that itis prac- 
tically impossible for the United States to absorb them ail. 

On the other hand, the width and size of the North Pacific is so great 
that no naval vessel in existence can carry coal enough to cross the 
Pacific from any of the existing or. possible foreign naval stations to 
the Pacific coast of the United States, operate there and return with- 
out recoaling. No American or Japanese battle ship, now built or build- 
ing, can even cross from Japan to San Francisco without recoaling. A 
modern battle ship without coal is like a caged lion—magnificent, but 
harmless, 

One of the first principles in naval warfare is that an operating fleet 
must have a base of supply and repair. 

Any country in. possession of Hawaii would possess such a base within 
four or five days’ steaming distance of any part of the Pacific coast, 
and be a standing menace against not only the Pacific coast, but 
against all of the ocean-bound commerce to and from that coast and all — 
American commerce on or across the North Paeifie. 

By simply keeping other nations ont of Hawaii the United States 
will thereby secure almost absolute immunity from naval attack on its 
Pacific coast for the simple reason that their bases are too far away to 
be made available. For example: 

The distance from San Francisco to the nearest naval station of Eng- 
land is 4,600 miles; France, 3,600; Spain, 4,700; Russia, 4,700; Japan, 
4,500, and China, 5,500 miles. 

The importance of Hawaii to the commerce of the Pacific is demon- 
strated by the fact that of the seven trans-Pacific steamship lines plying 
between the North American continent and Japan, China, and Aus- 
tralia, all but one make Honolulu a way station, 

It is for the reasons above set forth that Hawaii is called “The Key 
of the Pacific,” and that American statesmen, regardless of party, have 
consistently and persistently maintained the policy that the United 
States could not allow any foreign government or people to colonize 
or control Hawaii. (See appendix of opinions of American statesmen 
concerning Hawaii.) 


* 
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Upon the opening of the Nicaragua or Panama Canal, practically all 
of the shipping bound for Asia, making use thereof, will stop at Hono- 
lulu for coal and supplies. 


SECOND REASON IN FAVOR OF ANNEXATION. 


The conditions are such that the United States must act NOW to pre- 
serve the results of its past policy, and to prevent the dominancy in Hawait 
of a foreign people. 

For over tifty years, beginning with President Pierce in 1842, Presi- 
dents, Secretaries of State, American ministers to Hawaii, and sneces- 
sive Congresses have continuously enunciated the principle that no 
other foreign nation can be allowed to possess, control, or dominate 
Hawaii. 

Until recently the simple announcement by the United States of its 
policy, combined with the control given by the reciprocity treaty, has 
been sufficient to make it effective. The time has come when these are 
insufficient to effectuate the policy or retain the advantages already 
secured. 

The native race has decreased until there are now only thirty-odd 
thousand of them remaining, constituting less than a third of the popn- 
lation of the country, and the decrease is continuing. The day when 
the aboriginal Hawaiian alone should own and control Hawaii has gone 
and gone forever. It is no longer a question of whether Hawaii shall be 
controlled by the native Hawaiian or by some foreign people; but the 
question is, What foreign people shall control Hawait? 

Through the medium of the reciprocity treaty American dominancy 
in Hawaii has been maintained, and American interests have increased. 
’ to such an extent that Americans now own, approximately, three-fourths 
of all the property in the country; consume 98 per cent of their exports; 
furnish 75 per cent of their imports, and carry 75 per cent of their for- 
eign trade in American bottoms. 

It is said by some, Why is not this enough? Why not let well enough 
alone? There are two answers. 


THE TREATY MAY BE TERMINATED. 


First. The treaty is terminable by either party upon a year’s notice, 
The uncertainties of polities may at any time bring into power in 
Hawaii a party inimical to American interests, who can at once termi- 
nate all special privileges and powers now held in Hawaii by the United 
States and transfer them to rival nations. Such action would beentirely 
legal; and that other nations stand ready to avail themselves of the 
opportunity is evidenced by the fact that three years ago the English 
and Canadian Governments sent special agents to Honolulu to obtain 
the cession or lease of one of the Hawaiian Islands as a cable station. 
The proposition is still being urged, and all that has stood in the way 
of its consummation has been the reciprocity treaty and the determi- 
nation of Hawaii to keep its territory intact and its face turned 
Americawards until the annexation question is settled. 


THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN. 


Second. Whether the reciprocity treaty is continued or net condi- 
tions have developed within the past few years which will as certainly 
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evict American interests and control from Hawaii as though it were 
accomplished by abrogation of the treaty or by hostile guns. 

The awakening of Japan has introduced a new element into the poli- 
tics of the Pacific. Until recently Japan prohibited immigration. This 
policy has now been reversed, and emigration, particularly to Hawaii, is 
encouraged. Sorapidly have the Japanese come to Hawaii that in 1896 
the adult Japanese males outnumbered those of any other nationality. 

During the latter part of 1896 and the early part of 1897 they came 
in at the rate of 2,000 a month. If this rate of immigration had con- 
tinued for a year they would have numbered one-half of the popula- 
tion, and before the end of five years would have outnumbered all of 
the other inhabitants put together two to one. Considering the rela- 
tive populations of Hawaii and the United States, it was as though a 
million Japanese a month were entering San Francisco. It has been 
well said that “this was not immigration but invasion.” 

Hawaii has attempted to stay this invasion by legislation against 

‘contract laborers and paupers identical with that of the United States, 
and has thereby become involved in its present controversy with Japan, 
the latter country refusing to recognize the validity of such legislation 
and practically claiming the absolute right of emigration by her people 
to Hawaii. 

Even though the Hawaiian legislation referred to is sustained, immi- 
grants who do not come within its terms will soon give an overwhelm- 
ing Japanese majority of the inhabitants of the country. 

Under the existing constitution of Hawaii the Japanese are not citi- 
zens and are ineligible to citizenship; but an energetic, ambitious, war- 
like, and progressive people like the Japanese can not indefinitely be 
prevented from participating in the government of a country in which 
they become dominant in numbers and the ownership of property. 

Already they are restless under the restrictions imposed upon them, 
and with their growing wealth, commerce, and numbers it will be 
impossible for any local independent government to long withhold 

‘ political privileges from them. 

Even though political privileges may for some time be withheld from . 
them, their commercial men are active and progressive and are rapidly 
establishing themselves in Hawaii. . 

Experience has shown that in Hawaii, as elsewhere, blood is thicker 
than water. 

The American merchant buys all that he can in the United States, 
and what he can not get there he buys elsewhere. The Japanese mer- 
chant buys all that he can in Japan and gets elsewhere what can not 
be advantageously obtained from hisown country. Much of the advan- 
tage heretofore obtained by the United States in Hawaii has been by 
reason of the strong American commercial representation in the islands. 
The new Japanese commercial element is in a position to compete and. 
does destructively compete with the American merchants in Hawaii in 
an ever-accelerating degree. 


HAWAILL DRIFTING JAPANWARDS,. 


I make no charge that the Japanese Government has hostile inten- 
tions against Hawaii. But, regardless of the declarations or intentions 
of the Japanese Government, the fact is that Hawaii has, against the 
will and efforts of its Government and people, drifted Japanwards dur- 
ing the past two years; and unless radical action is taken to stay the 
process there can be but one logical result, viz, the ultimate suprem- 
acy of the. Japanese, and thereby of Japan, in Hawaii. This has pro- 
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gressed and will be accomplished in the teeth of the American policy 
of exclusion of foreign control in Hawaii, and with no tangible overt 
act on the part of the Japanese Government. 

It may be claimed that Europeans and Americans can hold their 
own in competition with the Japanese. The reply to this is that expe- 
rience has demonstrated that there can be no competition between 
Europeans and Americans on one side and Japanese or Chinese on 
the other. The only possible result is the absolute substitution of the 
Asiatic in the place of the white man, by reason of the fact that the 
Eastern standard of civilization and living is so much lower than 
the Western that the Asiatic can exist and prosper on a margin of 
profit which means starvation and destitution to a man who attempts 
to feed, clothe, and educate a family in accordance with the American 
standard. 


THE ISSUE IN HAWAII. 


' The issue in Hawaii is not between monarchy and ‘the Republic. 
That issue has been settled. There are some persons who do not recog- 
nize this fact.. There are never lacking those who set their faces back- 
ward; who mourn every lost cause and vainly hope for the restoration 
of abuse and forfeited power. 

The present Hawatian-Japanese controversy is the preliminary skirmish 
in the great coming struggle between the civilization and the awakening 
Sorces of the East and the civilization of the West. 

The issue is whether, in that inevitable struggle, Asia or America 
shall have the vantage ground of the control of the naval “ Key of the 
Pacific,” the commercial “ Cross-roads of the Pacific.” 

All that has held, and that is now holding, Hawaii for the United 
States is a handful of resolute and determined men who, against 
heavy odds, are doing all that is within the bounds of possibility to 
prevent Hawaii from retrograding into an Asiatic outpost and to hold 
the country to that destiny which American statesmen have for fifty 
years, regardless of party, outlined for it. But there is a limit to their 
strength, and if help from the great Republic is to come in time it must 
come soon, Annexation will maintain American control in Hawaii and 
nothing else will. 

A protectorate is suggested by some. 

The alternative of ‘annexation or protectorate” has successively 
been presented to Presidents Pierce, Harrison, and McKinley, and 
Secretaries of State Marcy, Foster, and Sherman, in 1854, 1893, and 
1897, and has each time been decided in favor of annexation; for the 
reason that a protectorate imposes upon the United States responsi- 
bility without power to control, while annexation imposes practically 
no more responsibility, but is accompanied with the full-power powers 
of ownership. 

Annexation can be consummated now with little or no friction. 
Events are moving rapidly in the Pacific, and no one can predict what 
the developments and changes of even a year may bring forth. 


THIRD REASON IN FAVOR OF THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAIL 


Lt will increase many fold and secure to the United States the commerce 
of the islands, 


Only those who have been brought directly into contact with the 
commercial relations between Hawaii and the United States realize its 
volume or importance. 
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Prior to the negotiation of the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty in 1876, 
the commerce of the islands was inconsiderable, and was in a languish- 
ing condition. Population, exports, imports, and shipping—all were 
steadily decreasing, as the following figures show: 


Table showing condition of the Hawaiian trade for six years prior to reciprocity treaty. 


Domestic | Customs (Merchant) Whaling 


= i aa exports. | receipts. | entered. ; entered. 


| $2, 040,000 | $1, 748, 000 $215, 000 | 327 | 


i 

i 

| 102 
1, 930,000 | 1,514,000 | 228, 000 , | 159 | 118 
1, 625,000 | 1,788,000 | 221,000 | 171 | 47 
1,746,000 | 1,402,000 | 218, 000 | 146 | 47 
1, 487, 000 | 1, 725, 000 198, 000 | 109 i 63 

H 43 

l 


1, 210, 827 } 1: 622,000 | 183, 000 | 120 | 


From the day the reciprocity treaty went into operation the island 
trade in all its branches increased rapidly. and to-day Hawaii is the 
best customer which the Pacific coast has—the largest consumer of 
United States products of any single country, bordering on the Pacific. 

The following table shows the change wrought since the treaty: 


Table showing improved condition of Hawaiian trade for the last five years, the result of 
the reciprocity treaty. 


| lWerchant 

Domestic | Gantaiiw, 
Year. | Imports. | “Exports. | receipts. | | beeen 

i { 

| $4, 684,000 | $8, 081, 000 | $494, 000 262 

woealts tea aee 05 346, 000 : 10, 7A2, OU 545, 000 315" 

| 5 713, 000° 9,591, 000 ; 52d. 000 350 

5, 714, 000 | 8 358, 000 | 547, 000 | 318 

4%, 164, 000 | 15, 515,000 | | 656, 000 386 


STATEMENT SHOWING IMPORTANCE OF HAWAIIAN TRADE TO PACIFIC 
COAST. 


While the United States as a whole is benefited by Hawaiian trade, 
the Pacific coast finds it one of the most profitable in which it engages. 

The figures for the full year 1896 showing the trade of the Pacitic 
coast are not yet available. The following figures are from the pub- 
lished statement of San Francisco’s commerce for the year ending 
November 30, 1896: 


Table showing comparative importance of San Francisco exports to Hawati, and to some 
other countries, for the year ending November 30, 1896. 


Australi sieemciew Socese woeteu ee sice cides sees tenis ewtedsseecseweae'sd $3, 932, 000 
Hawaii... 2 scene vee cece ce cece nce cece es conn semen wemens rennee cra aman : 3 588, 000. 
All of Central America.-.....---.... feb Seth ccc le ede eesus Sloss ieee 3, 440, 000 
CDING cscs Se erlawee ieee eke nee coe nes Kec atew stevens oS gaccee eceeeesecie es 2, 989, 000 
JAPA se soc ee oe dtiece vee aewe cGewite s Deed sips cise ce cue gee cesetaee tapes sey 

MOXICO soo. on's ous sectce.v nein Dok ee Sean eten es woseue sels 

All Europe except Great Britain .........-.--.-.-- 


All of Asia and Oceanica, except China and Japan 
New Zealand, Samoa, Marquesas, Cook, Fiji, Friendly, Marshall, Caro- 
line and all’ other Polynesian islands Combined ....s 2-2. e2eneeceeone ne 684, 000 
British Columbia ....--.. 22.20. 2220 eee eee nee cee cee ne een cere eee ene 431, 000 
All of South America .... 22.222. .2ee cee eee cee ee cnet eee cee eee ene 294, 000 
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STATEMENT SHOWING COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES TO HAWAII AND SOME 


OTHER COUNTRIES, 
WINE. 


Hawaii is San Francisco’s second best foreign wine customer. Cen- 
tral America is the only country which took more of San Francisco’s 
wine than Hawaii, and. all that prevents Hawaii from standing first on 
the list is that all the Central American Republics are grouped and 
treated as one country in the statistics. . 


SALMON. 


Hawaii is San Francisco’s third best purchaser of salmon. The only 
countries that bought more than Hawaii were Australia and England. 
Hawaii bought more salmon from San Francisco in 1896 than all the 
rest of the countries of the world added together, leaving out England, 
Australia, and New Zealand.: 

BARLEY. 


Hawaii was the third largest consumer of barley exported by San 
Francisco, having taken barley to the amount of $139,000. 

The only countries which took more barley than Hawaii were England 
and. Belgium. 

St. Vincent is credited with more, but that is only-a port of call at 
which to receive orders as to where to deliver the grain. 


FLOUR. 


In the consumption of flour Hawaii stood sixth, flour having beem 
exported there to the amount of $164,000. 


England took flour to the amount of only.-..-...-... 2-2... 0022 e000 ee eeee $333, 000 
Or barely twice the consumption of Hawaii. 
The export to Japan was... 2-22. ee ee eee cee cee eee cee cee 123, 000» 
To all of South America. ...-...-2-. 222-222-2222 0 cee eee cee eee eee nee eee 96, 000 
TO Mexic0:. 2: Jasco ste Ne eet aia ace oeotasnta se fos ndetaetaecuecuan ean 31, 000 
To all of Africa, Polynesia, Oceanica, and Asia (excepting Japan, China, 
and Siberia) the export of flour amounted to only....-......... isteinfesa 114, 569 


The above statistics do not include the large shipments being made 
to Hawaii, direct from Washington and ‘Oregon, by the three lines of 
steamers and many sailing vessels running from there to Honolulu. 


TABLE SHOWING VALUES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED BY 
HAWAIL DURING 1896. 


Hawaiian imports amounted during 1896 to $7,164,561, of which 
$5,464,208, being 76 per cent, came from the United States. 

The infinite variety of the exports to Hawaii indicates the widespread 
participation which the residents of the United States have in the busi- 
ness. There is not an industry in the United States which is not bene- 
fited by Hawaiian trade, and which would not be injured by abrogation 
of the treaty, or diversion of Hawaii’s trade elsewhere. 

The following statement shows the value of some of the principal 
articles imported by Hawaii during 1896: 


Ale, beer, cider, and porter. ....-- 2000-212. pec eee ce eee ee een ee ce wees $74, 820. 65 
Animals s.oc-s oe ocs. cos ove dad ee nite slcates asi at dese aoa sank eeoe 51, 633. 37 
Building materials. .... 22.222. -22. cece ee ee ee eee cece ce ene sees 120, 638. 73 
Clothing, boots, and hats. ........--.--20- 00sec enna cee e eee cence e cece en ne 299, 558, 82 
Coalland Coke vise so sccecesaden uct nalease ods eeteaeecumeucede take ee - 135, 646. 85. 
Crockery, glassware, lamps, and lamp fixtures..........-..--.-..- 47, 552. 58 
Drugs, surgical instruments, and dental material........... ate ate 68, 192. 06 
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Dry goods: ; 
Cottons 052028. eos Soa ee secs Sposa we sheets est aos sect euinee tees $311, 891. 21 
BANOS v.eso-cicac aces Seen te SRE S tS Stee ere ete ete Shiea coat dees ecee 12 633. 94 
Silks... oosves leas testes feds St Lesa oo cakes apes ey eeastE ee ecse 20, 953. 16 
Woolens'-. <nc..0520 note sige cost snaccee ye coe od eesens wee sews sepe cone 095968. 27 
Mixtures voce... ogee its wens cewek dest ees teesicte cece etait esi 10, 932. 59 
Fancy goods, millinery, ete. ....---. 222.2200 2-22-22 eee eee ee eee eee ee ee LOL, 285. 80 
Fertilizer, bone meal, etc. ..---- ---.------ 22 ee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 332, 238.71 
Fish (dry and salt)...---.- 80, 564. 21 
Flour.--.-...2--..- 156, 999. 29 
Fruits; fresh. cs. cc ben ses sese ene cst eees dee coos eheves eee sks 14, 154. 97 
Parnibures..5oo0sc.082 25 eeewineis eves tesa eeiinne Nea ee cee cese es fares Gees 91, 637, 73 
‘Grain and feed 278, 152.71 
Groceries and provisions .....-....--.---- 22+ eo ee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee 520, 884. 69 
Guns and materials ..2 20. 222. oe cnn won cee we eee ce eee wore eee cnn 16, 046. 42 
Gunpowder, blasting, etc........-.------- nee eee eee eee eee eee eee 7, 526. 68 
Hardware, agricultural implements, and tools .........-.--.------------ 278, 267. 03 
Inon, steel, 66 -. 2.2.20. eee een ce eee cee eee cee cee cee renee 38, 940. 70 
Jewelry, plate, clocks 25, 3841. 89 
Leather...-...-.2-.-2...-- 41, 549. 28 
2 256, 241. 64 
343, 104. 69 
Matches css 2h.3o cc tebe treo cetet teen disd insseeleosccetseesasebees 15, 587, 32 
Musical instruments, etc ...-.. 022-2. eee een cee ce een eee eee eens 21, 456. 82 
WNavalst0resieecccat cscs cere ue ose Sine wheels wre coe ae eee ciehas ces satus ee beet oes 47, 922. 34 
Oil—cocoanut, kerosene, whale, ete.--.....-. ----. +--+ 2 eee eee cee eee eee 107, 418. 94 
Paints, paint oils, and turpentine ....-......--.-.2.---- ---- ween eee eee ee 58, 410. 86 
Perfumery and toilet articles.......-....22..---------- wee eee eee eee 17, 149. 48 
Railroad material, rails, cars, etc.......--.---- ---- +--+ 222+ +22 eee eee eee 82, 977. 22 
Saddlery, carriages, and material. .. 95, 007. 74 
Shooks, bags, and containers.--.... oh - 199, 096. 78 
SPIPtG os. Sesh ah de ad od SS terse cides oie See etnies ‘ 65, 947, 20 
Stationery and books......-. 222. -e eel een ee ene ee net te eee nee 92, 614. 67 
TOG oosocd wee Sale Gad c cad ehine taec dees setts tate esau nestencacesssSe ces 30, 860, 26 
‘Tin, tinware, and materials -...-....----- 2-2. 2-02 eee ee ene eee eee 10, 925. 67 
Tobacco, cigars, Ob... sess se se lh eee cee cts eae cots wee seen ece'e Beecee 194, 835. 82 
Wines, Light: 2 ose es cee accs cece ease eens Soe eler ee cove sec cctseseeeeslecees 161, 360. 54. 
Sundry personal and household effects... 2... 22-4 --2. 222 eee nee ween ee 24, 765. 12 
Sundry merchandise, not included in above.....-..---..-2--------2 ---- 207, 897. 01 


TABLE SHOWING HOW MANY AND HOW MUCH OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
WERE IMPORTED BY HAWAII DURING 1896. 


An enumeration of the numbers and amounts of articles imported 
will convey a better idea to some, of the importance of the Hawaiian 
trade to the farmers and manufacturers of the United States. 

The following items, taken at random from the Hawaiian table of 
imports for 1896, indicate the wide range of their business. 

This list can be indefinitely extended, but it is sufficient to show that 
no narrow interest is subserved by the Hawaiian trade: 


Bulls and cows.....----..-.- 33 | Yards drilling ......----.--.. 79, 000 
Horses ..------+---.--------- 246 | Yards dress goods ...----.--- 94, 000 
Hogs and pigs..--.-.-.------ 1,583 | Yards duck..-...---.-------- 90, 000 
Mules: csi0-0n steer odessa tes 555 | Yards flannelette .......----- 48, 000 
Blinds ....-...---- be tewisesis 2,223 | Yards gingham...-......---. 179, 000 
Bricks ......---.--..---.---- 110, 872 | Cotton handkerchiefs........ 84, 000 
Doors - .-.- ------------------ 5,016 | Yards muslin....-....-...... 

Barrels lime. --....-..-.-.-.- 22,281 | Yards cotton prints 

Tons of coal...-..-. 65,000 | Yards sheeting 

Bottles and vials ..........--. 140, 000 | Yards shirting 

Lamps ------.--- 22-0 -0-. eens 7,400 | Silk handkerchiefs 
Lanterns........---.-------- 7,500 | Pairs woolen blankeis ....... 12, 000 
‘Pounds of acids ....--....... 52,000 ; Yards embroidery .........-- 20, 000 
Pounds Epsom salts......... 11, 000 | Needles .....-.----------..-- 569, 000 
Pounds soda ash.-...:....-.. 134, 000 | Pieces of ribbon .--......... 20, 000 
Yards brown cotton .......-- 271, 000 | Pounds codfish ...........-.- 304, 000 


“Yards denim. ........------+- 488, 000 | Barrels salt salmon.......... 4, 000 
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Pounds (and 550 barrels and 
eases of other kinds) of salt 
fish 

Barrels and boxes of fresh ap- 
ples, grapes, peaches, pears, 
and other fruits 

Chairs 

Rolls wall paper. ....-------- 

Sets parlor and chamber fur- 
niture.._. 

Tables 

Pounds of barley 

Pounds of bran. 

Pounds of corn 


Pounds of middlings...-.-... : 


Bales of hay.......-.-.------ 
Pounds of oats 
Pounds of meal cake...---... 
Pounds of wheat 


Pounds butterine........---. 
Pounds candles...-..---.---. 
Pounds cheese.........----.- 
Pounds (and 16,000 tins) of 

eakes and crackers 
Pounds hams........--.----- 
Pounds lard 
Pounds onions....-.---.----- 
Tins canned oysters.......-.. 
Pounds split peas 
Pounds potatoes......-.---.- 
Pounds prunes ......- ecests 
Tins canned meats......-.-. . 
Pounds salt 
Pounds and 10,000 cases of 

808) 
Pounds refined sugar....---. 
Gallons vinegar 
Gun caps...-....2----eeeee- 
‘Window sashes.....-....---+ 


Prs, boots, shoes, and slippers . 


Cravats and ties....--....-.. 
Boys’ felt and wool hats. .... 
Ladies’ hats.......---------- 
Straw hais 
Undershirts 
Pairs socks and stockings... 
Cartridges 
Pounds rope..-..-..-.------- 
Pairs butts and hinges--.---. 
Pounds fence wire...-..----- 


Kegs horseshoes..----------- 
Feet rubber hose 
HOC8 so. oe cacelen doyeveceseccoce 
Butcher and pocketknives... 


boxes) nails........-..-.-- 36, 000 
644, 000 | Nuts and bolts....-. 343, 000 
Picks and mattocks 4, 300 
Feet iron pipe..--...--.----- 400, 000 
11, 500 | Razors ......--2.-----.--- 20 2, 000 
11, 000 | Pounds beans ....--.-.-.-... 1, 100,000 
39, 000 | Pots and kettles.......-.-.. ? 18, 500 
PIOWS: oo os bane saeco seats 330 
575 | Refrigerators.........-..-.-- 260 
970 | Poundsiron and copperrivets. 30, 000 
18, 635, 000 | Saws....---------------- +++ 4, 000 
12, 500, 000 | Pairs scissors and shears. .... 15, 000 
595, 000 | Shovels and spades.......... 4, 500 
2, 155, 000 | Stoves ..-.......-.------ ---6 2, 900 
65, 000 | Feet: wire cloth ........--.-. 100, 000 
3, 548, 000 | Paint and other brushes ..... 26, 000 
85, 700 | Clocks ...--.-..-.-------- +05 38, 500 
876,500 | Watches ........--..-...-- Deca 38, 100 
Feet northwest pine lum- 
23, 000 3) an ae 12 19, 197, 000 
63; 000 | Lathe <2 -224.0..hereceeceses 80 
264, 000 | Fence posts .........---- -.-- 
120, 000 | Feet redwood. lumber - 
45, 000 | Railroad ties...-....- 
51, 000 | Feet belting.......---.-.-... 
107, 000 | Boiler tubes.....-..----.-... 
Pounds packing .....-------« 
197, 000 | Sewing machines.....-..---. 
225,000 | Typewriting machines. ..-... 58 
822,000 | Guitars ......-.-.----- see eee 600 
477, 000 | Pianos and organs. .--..--.-. 79 
88,000 | Yards canvas...----.-----.-- 24, 000 
58,000 | Pounds ship chains......-... 52, 000 
632,000 | Pounds rope.....--..--.----- 220, 000 
21, 000 | Pounds (and 38,000 feet) wire 
145, 000 TOPO: sckug sciences ecsesese 130, 000 
477,000 | Cases kerosene ..-..-...----- 64, 000 
Gallons lubricating oil. ...... 110, 000 
193, 000 | Barrels tar .-.-..----.-..--++ 620 
637, 000 | Gallons linseed oil......--... 31, 000 
49,000 ; Pounds (and 9,000 gallons) 
2, 932, 000 paint and varnish 493, 000 
‘6,709 | Bicycles ......---.-------++- 
189, 000 | Carriages .......----.------+ 
18, 960 | Sets harness 
27,600 | Horse combs ..-.---.---- 
6,300 , Saddles ..---....--.------4-- 
38, 000 | Sugar bags......------------ 
55, 600 | Paper bags.....--.-.--.----. 
194, 600 | Printed books............--- 11, 000 
350, 000 | Blank books....-...-------+» 4, 200 
22,500 | Packs playing cards......... 41, 600 
31, 000 | Envelopes..-.....----.------ 2, 821, 000 
321, 000 | Lead pencils -.......---.---- 96, 000 
40,500 | Cigars ............------ +--+ 1, 427, 000 
20, 000 | Cigarettes 5, 827, 000 
1, 600 | Pounds tobacco 320, 000 
51,000 | Cases (and 136,000 gallons) 
26,800 | California wine.....-.--... 869° 
23, 800 | Pounds fertilizer ....-....... 28, 800, 000 


HAWAII. 


Pounds (and 8,000 kegs and 


COMMERCE WILL BE GREATLY INCREASED UNDER ANNEXATION, 


. The astonishing commercial results shown above have resulted from 
affording to Hawaii a free market for, practically, only three of her 
products, viz, sugar, rice, and bananas. 

' Under annexation, the country would have a free market for all its 
products, and, with the exception of the three products aboved named, 
the resources of the country are practically untouched. 

With a population of only 109,000, Hawaii in 1896 had a foreign 
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trade of over $208 per capita for every man, woman, and child in the 
country—a record almost unparalleled in the history of the world. 

Less than a hundred years ago Hawaii supported a population of 
four hundred thousand souls with the erude methods of cultivation 
then known. 

Artificial irrigation in its most advanced methods is now practiced 
in Hawaii, bringing thousands of acres into cultivation that have here- 
tofore been waste.. 

There is no reason why Hawati cannot support a population of a 
million as easily as it does a hundred thousand. 

Islands of less area and no greater resources than Hawaii, in both 
the Hast and West Indies, are supporting populations of several 
millions. 

An increase of the population of Hawaii to even a million will place 
its commerce in the front rank of American export trade. 

Under existing conditions, the Hawaiian general tariff of 10 per cent 
has allowed about 25 per cent of Hawaiian imports to come from coun- 
tries other than the United States, and if annexation does not take 
place an increasing proportion of Hawaiian imports will come from 
other countries. 

If Hawaii becomes American territory, the American protective tariff 
of approximately 50 per cent wili give to Americans practically all of | 
its present foreign trade, and an immensely larger trade which will 
spring into existence as the islands develop under the stimulating 
influences of a stable government, fertile soil, and a free market. 


FOURTH REASON IN FAVOR OF THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII 


It will greatly increase and secure to the United States the shipping bust- 
ness of the islands. 

To those who refer to the Hawaiian Islands as “dots in the Pacific,” 
this may appear to be an absurd reason. 

It is absurd to those only who do not know the facts. 

Hawaii is to-day the main stay of the American merchant marine 
engaged in deep-sea foreign trade. . 


Table showing number of American vessels entering American ports from foreign countries 
other than the American continent during the year ending June 30, 1896. 


{Compiled from United States Treasury records.] 


r Number of 
Countries cleared from. vessels, 
| 

Atptris.ci. 22 biecect onde ese ce ete de eeneecceeeces i None. 
Belgium -. | 16 
Denmark . | None. | 
France.... I 2 
Gibraltar . | 2 


Germany - 


i None. |\All of Europe, 30 ships. 
Ttal ys oii wes ceeibie te ieee Sie ue cae nes tater awodsos 5 


Netiterlands aaieln ain sine Sore Swe Smaee sie Wd weenie odes None. | 
‘Portugal. . e None. 
Russia -. None 
Spain ....-........- 
iS) None. 
China........-22.0.05. 14 
Hong Kong...-..-..-- 30 
JAPAN... 02. ence cree ee ee cee . 29 |/Allof Asia, 98 ships. 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, and 
Norfolk Islands...--....-----------+---+++-+- 30 | Allof Australasia, 30 ships. 
All other Pacific islands (except Hawaii). ..-... 30 
All of Africa... ccccceeccccntieentcencececns 22 
United Kingdom........-----------seseeee- sees 88 


Hawaiian Islands. --...2.2--++---+eneeee eee e eee 191 
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_To summarize further, the number of American vessels entering 
American ports during the year ending June 30, 1896, were: 


From the United Kingdom .........- 0.2 --. ----- 5 2-22 eee ee nn eee eee ee rene 88 
From Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and Oceanica combined...-....---.------ 210 
Brom. Hawai ..<icnccesmet bas hesee eee ese. ce eS e dae ee ees cheese leset ae setene 191 


Or, in other words, Hawaii furnished cargo for 191 American ships, 
and all the world besides, outside of the American continent, furnished 
eargo for only 298 American ships. 

Hawaii is the banner country for promoting American shipping and 
spreading the American flag to the breeze, and it is submitted that she 
should be allowed to carry on and extend the good work. 

Tt may be said, “‘We have the shipping trade already. What more 
will annexation give us?” The reply is that the supremacy of Ameri- 
can shipping in Hawaii arises directly and solely from the commercial 
supremacy of the United States in Hawaii, which in turn is the direct 
outcome of the reciprocity treaty. As stated above, that treaty can 
be abrogated at any time, and certainly will be abrogated if a party . 
inimical to American interests should gain control in Hawaii, a con- 
tingency not only possible but probable, if annexation does not take 
place, as is pointed out under the “Second reason in favor of annex- 
ation.” ss 


UNDER ANNEXATION AMERICAN SHIPPING WILL BE GREATLY INCREASED. 


After annexation all exports and imports to and from the United 
States will have to be carried in American vessels; for, being American 
territory, the coasting-trade laws willapply, and freight and passengers 
can be carried between Hawaii and other parts of the United States in 
American vessels only. 

As the American tariff will bar out almost all imports from foreign 
countries, practically the whole freighting business of Hawaii will be 
with the United States, and will be transacted by American vessels. 
With the unquestionably rapid and large increase of Hawaiian popu- 
lation and commerce under annexation, it is entirely within bounds to 
say that within ten years after annexation is completed the number of 
American vessels required to do Hawaiian freighting will be double 
that now engaged therein. That is to say, 247 American ships being 
required to carry Hawaiian freight in 1896, approximately five hundred 
will be required in 1906, if annexation is consummated, or more than 
all the deep-sea American ships which entered American ports during 
1896 from all the world outside of the American continent. 


FIFTH REASON IN FAVOR OF THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAIL 


It will remove Hawati from international politics and tend to promote 
peace in the Pacific by eliminating an otherwise certain source of interna- 
tional friction. 

It is the habit of those who oppose the annexation of Hawaii to ridi- 
cule the possibility of any foreign government taking any action in or 
towards Hawaii inimical to the interests of the United States. 

One of the best methods of judging the future is to examine,the past. 

Within the past eighty-five years Hawaii has been taken possession 
of once by Russia, once by England, twice by France. — 

And by reason of hostile demonstrations by foreign governments, 
creating the fear of foreign conquest, an absolute cession of the sov- 
ereignty of the country to the United States was executed and deliv- 
ered in 1851, and a treaty of annexation negotiated in 1854. 
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‘Since 1874 on four separate occasions internal disturbances have 
required the landing of foreign troops from war ships for the protection 
of the interests of the several nations there represented. 

The existing conditions in the world are not such as to guarantee 
that the millennium is near at hand, and more particularly are the devel- 
opments in the Pacific such as to render it unsafe for any country pos- 
sessing interests therein to act upon the supposition that there will be 
no conflict of interests in that locality. 

Russia has heretofore been a European country, with but a nominal 
interest in the Pacific. Within the past five years it has developed 
Pacifiewards, until it fills the northwestern horizon, and with the now 
rapidly progressing development of its vast empire on the Pacifie coast 
of Siberia, the construction of its transcontinental railway from St. 
Petersburg to the Pacific, and the foreshadowed absorption of north- 
ern China, there can be no prediction of the limit of its interests and 
strength in the Pacific. 

The meteor-like projection of Japan into the international sky is too 
recent and vivid to need any enumeration ‘of detail. In the short space 
of a year Japan has become not only a Pacific, but a world power. 

With its rapidly increasing population, already numbering nearly 
fifty million; its navy now stronger than any other in the Pacific; its 
demonstrated power of organization and military execution; its pro- 
gressive commercial and aggressive national spirit, there is no safety 
in basing any calculations upon the meekness or weakness of Japan. 

There is a great Anglo-Saxon community growing up in the Pacific, 


including Australia, New Zealand, and hundreds of islands within their 


sphere of influence, whose interests are so great as to radically affect 
and frequently control British policy. This great community, inhabit- 
ing a country larger than the United States, excluding Alaska, is in the 
springtide of its development. Its leading statesmen have repeatedly 


‘and publicly advanced the claim that the control of the Pacific was 


theirs by right. To-day their influence and strength is not sufficient to 
be a serious menace to other interests in the Pacific. What their power 


.Inay be fifty or a hundred years from now vo man can tell. The states- 


men of the United States should look not to the conditions of to-day 
only, but should stake out and secure to the United States the posi- 
tion and policy which that country may require for a hundred years to . 
come. ~ 

The population of Hawaii i is, and for years to come will be, constituted 


‘of many divers nationalities and factions. 


For the immediate present the Government is under the control ot 
those favorable to the United States. There is no certainty that this 
condition of affairs will continue.. As long as Hawaii is independent 
other nationalities will naturally and legitimately seek to advance their 
interests at the expense of those of the United States. 

It is not necessary that any foreign government should attempt to do 
this, as a government. 

The present difficulty with Japan is an illustration of how inter- 


‘national troubles may arise ghrough conflict of interests of the different 


nationalities resident in Hawaii, without direct initiative of a foreign 
government and from entirely unexpected sources, To-day the friction 
is with Japan. To-morrow it may be with Europe, England, or China. 

The population of the country is so small that individual influence is 
much greater than in a larger country, and it is much easier for a nation- 


‘ality or a faction to get control of the Government. 


As long as the country is independent, with its growing wealth and 
importance, there is, and will be, a growing tendency to international 
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friction among its inhabitants, which will inevitably draw into contro- 
versy the respective Governments. 

When annexation was proposed in 1893 no government .objected. 
To-day, by reason of the increase of the interests of Japanese subjects. 
in the islands, Japan interposes a vigorous objection. It may not. be 
considered a serious obstacle to annexation; but it is an illustration of 
the rapidity with which changes are taking place in the Pacific, and of 
the possibility and probability of rapid developments inimical to Ameri- 
can control, which must be expected in the Pacific within the early 
future. 

Hawaii independent, but without the power to maintain its inde- 
pendence, is a standing invitation to international intrigue and fric- 
tion, and a menace to the peace of the Pacific. 

As a part of the territory of the United States, Hawaii will be elimi- 
nated from international politics as much so as is Florida or California. 

There is no certainty that the United States will goto war ; but there 
is no certainty that it will not. Incase of war the possession of Hawait 
would be of the greatest value, and its occupation by a hostile force 
would be the means of occasioning incalculable injury to the Pacific 
coast and commerce. Is it prudent to postpone taking out an insurance 
policy until the loss has occurred? Is not the annexation of Hawaii a 
proper measure of national insurance against possible danger? 


A BRIEF DHSCRIPTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAWAII, ITS 
PHOPLE, GOVERNMENT, LAWS, COMMERCE, FINANCES, EDUCA-. 
TIONAL SYSTEM, AND RESOURCES. 


LOCATION, 


The Hawaiian Islands are near the middle of the North Pacific 
Ocean, between 18° and 22° north latitude and 154° and 160° west 
longitude. 

The map on the back cover of this pamphlet shows their position 
better than any description. 

: Without disputing Boston’s claim to be the hub of the universe, 
Hawaii is the hub of the Western Hemisphere. 


STRATEGICAL POSITION. 


Hawaii is the only spot in the Pacific, from the equator on the south 
to Alaska on the north, and between America on the east and Asia on 
the west, where water, food, or coal can be obtained. It is also on or 
near the principal trade routes across the Pacific. Its unique position 
is what has given it the name of “‘ The Cross Roads of the Pactfic2” 
“The Key of the Pacific’ and “ The Gibraltar of the Pacific.” 


CAPTAIN MAHAN’S OPINION. 


Captain Mahan, of the U. 8. Navy, one of the highest authorities 
on naval strategy, says that Hawaii is one of the most important 
strategical points in the world; that it stands “alone, having no rival 
and admitting no rival.” 

The distances to the principal Pacific ports are as follows: 


Miles. 
“Hawaii to San Francisco ...-.------- e+e ee eee eee eee ene cee eee eee eee 2, 080 
Hawaii to Nicaragua Canal -......-.--.---- 02-222 ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 4, 210 
Hawait to Tahiti ..2..222..<c. 05202 sec) ween werent cutee ence et des ee 2, 389 
Hawaii to Pagopago, Samoa ..--.. 22-22 222-2 eee eee ee eee cone eee eee 2, 263 


Hawaii to Auckland, New Zealand .......-----2--------0- atieestseeelel ees 3, 850 
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Miles. 
Hawai to-Pijh sa. ee bees oS ck eee woe Gee dace esaachiln sede oases es ed 2, 736 
Hawaii to Marshall Islands .-....2--. 2.2222 ---- ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee 2, 098 
Hawaii to Caroline Islands..-...-..--22. 2-2 - 2-2-2 eee eee cee ee eee eee 2, 602 
Hawaii to Hongkong........---..---- 2-22 - ee eee ce ne eee ee tee cee eee 4,917 
Hawaii to Yokohama, Japan --....2--- 1-2-2. e ee eee ee eee eee Le neeteeee 3, 399 
Hawaii to Unalaska, Aleutian Islands........--. 22. 2-- eee cee ee eee cece 2, 016 
Hawaii to Sitka ----..---.-------- +--+. LSet inie deta eee SoSe eae oem Gee te 2, 395 
Hawalii to Vancouver | -.. 222-2025 ese cen cose eae ces cece escent cneeceeess 2, 305 


(See the map on the cover of this pamphlet.) 
NUMBER AND AREA OF ISLANDS. 


The group contains eight inhabited islands and a large number of 
small uninhabited ones, of a total approximate area of 7,000 square 
miles, or 4,480,000 acres, being nearly the area of Massachusetts, and con- 
siderably larger than Connecticut aud Rhode Island combined. The 
group extends east and west a distance of 1,200 miles. The eight prin- 
cipal islands cover 300 miles at the eastern end of the group. They 
are Ha-wai-i, Mau-i, O-a-hu, Kau-ai, Mo-lo-kai, La-nai, Ka-hoo-la-we, 
and Ni-i-hau. There are valuable guano and phosphate rock deposits 
on some of the western islands. 


HO-NO-LU-LU. 


Situated on the island of O-a-hu is the principal city and the capital 
of the Republic. 

It is located on a small but safe harbor, and has a population of 30,000. 

The business portion is well built of stone and brick; the residences 
are of wood. 

The city has 67 miles of streets and drives, of which 20 miles are 
macadamized; has a street railway system; public and private electrie- 
light systems; ; a telephone system extending throughout the island 
and using 1,300 telephones; a well-regulated State prison; handsome 
executive buildings, custom-house and court-house; an insane Bayou 
public hospitals, maternity home, old folks’ home; public library,, a 
well-equipped Y.M.C. A: building, banks, churches, public and pri- 
vate schools, public waterworks, both a reservoir and pumping plant, 
a paid fire department equipped with the most modern steam and chem- 
ical engines; has a G. A. R. post, branches of the societies of “Sons” 
and “Daughters” of the American Revolution, and numerous Masonic, 
Odd Fellows, and other similar lodges. In other words, it has the 
appliances and conveniences of an up-to-date American city, with the 
added charm of a profuse tropical vegetation and a climate unrivalled 
the world over for mildness and evenness, 

The city lies on a level strip of land along the sea, a mile or two wide 
and five miles long, and extending back for several miles into five val- 
Jeys, which cut deep into thickly wooded, cloud- capped mountains ris- 
ing to an elevation of nearly 4,000 peat at a distance of six miles from 
the sea. 


GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COUNTRY. 


‘The islands are all high and inountainous, rising to a height of 4,000 
feet on Oahnu, to 10,000 on Maui, and 14,000 feet and perpetual snow on 
the island of Hawaii. The whole country is volcanic in origin, there 
being hundreds of extinct and two active voleanoes. 
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Each island consists of one or more mountains seamed with valleys 
and gorges, with rolling plains lying between the mountains, and gen- 
erally fringed with a comparatively level belt along the sea shore. 

Some portions of the coast are protected by reefs of coral, while 
others are sheer precipices rising out of blue water to a height of 
thousands of feet. 

THE SOIL, consisting of decomposed lava, is fertile, but‘ has to be 
irrigated in many places, the water coming from mountain streams, 
artesian and surface wells. Some of the largest steam pumps in the 
world are used, raising water to an elevation of 400 feet. 

Fertilizers are used in large quantities, thousands of tons per annum 
being used on the sugar plantations. 

THE CLIMATE is mild and even, being of an average weekly maxi- 
mum of 74 in winter and 82 in summer. There are no extremes of heat 
or cold. The lowest temperature at sea level in winter is about 56°, 
and the hottest in the summer about 88°. A temperature of 90° in the - 
shade is almost unknown. At higher elevations above the sea almost 
any desired temperature can be found. On two mountains there is 
perpetual snow. 

The cool northeast trade winds blow for nine months of the year. 
Except when the south witids blow, the humidity of the air is low. 

. _ The country at ail elevations, and throughout the year, is healthy; 
the death rate among whites being exceptionally small. None of the 
fevers and other typical diseases of tropical countries are found there, 
and the diseases of the temperate zone are usually of a mild character. 

The climate is so balmy and natural conditions so delightful that, by 
common acceptance, Hawaii is known as “The Paradise of the Pacific.” 
Although spoken of as a “tropical country,” it is barely on the edge 
of the Tropics, and the same arctic current that cools San Francisco 
gives Hawaii a climate many degress cooler than in the same latitude 
in the Atlantic. It is a climate well suited to the physical and mental 
development of the Anglo-Saxon. 

PRODUCTS.—The principal products are sugar, rice, coffee, bananas, 
pineapples, guavas, and other tropical fruits, many of which grow wild. 

SuGAR.—The area cultivated with sugar cane is approximately 
80,000 acres. The export of sugar in 1896 amounted to 221,000 tons. 
The output of sugar can not be much increased, as most of the sugar 
lands are already occupied. ? 

OCoFFEE.—The cultivation of coffee is rapidly increasing. It will 
soon rival sugar in amount and value, as there are large areas of rich 
but yet uncultivated land, not available for sugar but peculiarly 
adapted to coffee. This product is the hope of the country, as it can 
be produced profitably by farmers with small capital. 

BANANAS AND PINEAPPLES.—The principal supply of these fruits 
consumed on the Pacific coast is from Hawaii. It is a growing trade. 

THE RAINFALL varies greatly, ranging from fifty inches in some dis- 
tricts to 175 inches in others. Irrigation supplements the rainfall in 
the drier section. Two-thirds of the sugar is produced by irrigation. 

Epucation.—There is a highly organized system of free public 
schools, modeled on that of the United States, in which the English 
language is taught. There are also a number of private boarding 
schools, and schools ranking with high schools in the United States. 

The public school year is eight months, and all children between six 
ae fourteen years of age are compelled, if physically able, to attend 
school. 

All the Hawaiian born population of all nationalities can read and 
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write English. The number of schools in 1896 was 187; number of 
teachers, 426; number of scholars, 12,616, : 

The schools are under the control of an unpaid board of five persons, 
appointed by the President. 

The constitution prohibits the appropriation of public funds for 
sectarian or private schools. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 


The financial status of the Republic is strong. The country is self 
supporting, solvent, and prosperous. 


Financial status January 1, 1897. 


RECEIPTS. 
The current cash on hand January 1, 1896, was...-.-.-..------------ $22, 496. 30 
The current revenue for 1896 was: 
From:Cust0ms:. 2sccse02cceeescte wcdecuvues Seette eek oc casemet ess 656, 895. 82 
From post-office... 20. 2... eee cee ee ee ence eee cece eens 77, 488. 94. 
From internal revenue ...... eee ee eee ee ee cen cee ee eee ne 1, 240, 987, 12 
Total current revenue for 1896.......----- ---- +2. eee eee eee 1, 997, 818, 18 
EXPENDITURES. 

The current expenditures for 1896 were: 
" General expenses... 2.2. 2-2. 2222s nee eee eee ee gab aon 8 ewieleee $1, 651, 631. 33 
Interest on all loans.......----2. ------ eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 236, 459, 59 
Matured bonds paid. ..-..----- 2-2. - 222 eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 16, 100. 00 


Total current expense for 1896... - 1, 904, 190. 92 
Cash on hand December 31, 1896....-..--.-- ---- .e- eee cee eee eee eee 93, 627. 26 


1, 997, 818, 18 


This shows that after paying all running expenses, interest on all 
loans, and redeeming $16,100 worth of bonds falling due, the treasury 
closed the year with a cash surplus over $71,000 greater than at the 
beginning. : 


TAXATION. 


Revenue is raised by duties on imports, averaging 10 per cent ad 
valorem (except a few specific duties), and by internal taxes. The 
internal revenue is derived from rents of public lands, wharfage, and 
water rates in Honolulu; a system of licenses for different kinds of 
-business; a.stamp duty on conveyances and legal documents; a tax of 
one per cent on all real and personal property, and a poll tax on male 
adults. 

; PUBLIC DEBT. 
The bonded debit consists of— 


7 per cent bonds ...--..-.--- 2220. eee eee eee eee nee $1, 500. 00 

6 per-cent bonds ......-. 02-22 eee cee eee eee eee eee 3, 073, 600. 00 

5 per cent bonds .... 02-22. 2-2. ene n eee eee eee eee eee 255, 100. 00 

3, 330, 200. 00 

Deposits in postal savings bank..-.....---.------------ 882, 345. 29 

Total gross debt .....---.--2---e2-- eee nee eee one $4, 212, 545. 29 

Less bond proceeds, cash in treasury....-..----.-= uivee. 221, 565. 90 
And postal bank deposits .....--..---------2------+---- 111, 371. 04 


332, 936. 94 


Total net debt, January 1, 1897....2..2..020c0eeceee cece cent eee 3, 879, 608. 35 
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With the exception of $220,000 five per cent bonds, which are redeem- 
able in 1901, all of the debt can be taken up at any time. 

Measures to refund the debt at four per cent which were being 
taken are being delayed, pending action on the annexation treaty, as 
the United States can, of course, refund at‘a still lower rate. 

With the éxception of $1,000,000 held in London, practically all of 
the bonds are held in Hawaii. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


The area of the public lands is 1,740,000 acres, of an estimated value 
in 1894 of $4,389,550. The income from the rents of public lands during 
1896 was $137,7 73, an amount which can be largely increased. 

A. considerable portion of the public land is mountainous and waste, 
and much that is arable is under leases. 

The policy of the government is to renew leases of only such portions 
of arable land as are in actual cultivation, cutting up all available 
farming lands into small farms and disposing of it on easy terms to 
actual settlers. Itis mainly through this means that the coffee industry 
has become established. 

A complete and extremely liberal land law has been enacted by the 
Republic, and is in operation under a board of land commissioners. 

The lands are being surveyed and roads constructed to them as 
rapidly as practicable. 

Public lands suitable for coffee and fruit culture can be bought by 
actual settlers at from $7 to $20 an acre, on easy terms. 

Land of similar quality can be purchased unconditionally from private 
parties at from $25 to $50 per acre. 


POPULATION. 


The census of 1896 shows the population to be 109,020. 
iL round numbers the different nationalities are represented as 
ollows: 


Native: Hawallane. 2 ...cc5.-scce feces tee eeoned decade utecuectes steele ceeeite. 31, 000 
JAPANOSS. wane Sic car ete Hocico as eeodas cee tes Sa ouchecetesereaec! sie baie Berea ere 24, 400 
POLCWGUCKS cook hs Riadenh cece select a onde wed sieeve emicereewehtueesasdeenas 15, 100 
Chinese no) so ccc eee ks ouch Moa edie wenn cas soe ens sas osubemece sess cule deles 21, 600 
Part Hawaiian and part foreign blood..--....---..-----+--- Set sigsepleeettess 8, 400 
AMOVIGANGS. oo eSs ccs newsue ese o die WeSC e or sesae sees ned ates s coe cebocesacke he 38, 000 
British 522.05 wee ood sed celeb be wes ctede wee ee sews we Sees eet ae eee 2, 200 
German... 2255 net on sinclads a eacesecdvem tle rbatek eeeg tebe t ihe teaed eects 1, 400 
Norwegian and French --.. 2. --2- 2-220 ceo e coon cee cee cee cone eee eee eee 479 
All other nationalities......-.. : Sweninge wont: 1,055 
Tixpressed in Gereenta de. ehe populstiond: is as s follows: 

Per cent. 
Native Hawaiian. . 2+ Jo. cse4ceadecsed eet ee teste ccewee dee veosee Saucweesecacesee 28 
PAPANCSE = ashes cia wics Ca vidas ska Sad nadSor whedon Rous Go sbik aud ade eweleeec Be seyeees, 22 
CHING8@ eas ina Doce ceed poet Ge baeee dee deuiestdcd neciuleeta pedescates de ctw eases 20 
Americans, and Europeans by birth or descent_...---.---. 2.2022 0... eee e ence eee 22 


Mixed: blO0d ss ceececccictiaces clemeesede2aech ieee sSadecvse cade cewe wae ade sons eekas 8 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT, 


The Government of Hawaii was a monarchy until January, 1893, 
when Queen Liliuokalani attempted to abrogate the constitution and 
promulgate one increasing her power and disfranchising the whites. 

The people thereupon overthrew the monarchy and established a 
Provisional Government, January the 17th, 1893. 
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Later a constitutional convention unanimously adopted a constitu- 
tion declaring the Republic of Hawaii on July 4, 1894. 

THE EXECUTIVE consists of a President and four cabinet officers. 

The President is Sanford Ballard Dole; fifty years of age; Hawaiian 
born, of American parentage; a graduate of Williams College; a lawyer 
by profession. He was a judge of the supreme court utder the mon- 
archy, which position he resigned to accept the leadership of the revo- 
lution which overturned the monarchy. He is respected and admired 
by all classes and factions in the community. 

THE ELECTORATE consists of all male adult citizens who take an 
oath of renunciation of the monarchy and allegiance to the Republic. 

Asiatics are not eligible to citizenship or to vote. 

The required qualifications of a voter for representatives is ability 
to read and write Hawaiian or English, and the payment of all taxes 
due; and for senators, in addition thereto, an income of $600 per 
annum, or the ownership of real estate worth $1,500, or personal prop- 
erty worth $3,000. 

Tue LEGISLATURE consists of a Senate elected for six years, and a 
House of Representatives elected for two years, each consisting of fifteen 
members, 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE is practically the same as in the 


United States. Each measure, in order to become law, has to pass 
three readings before each house and be signed by the President. 

.The committee system is the same as in American legislative bodies. 

The President has the power of veto, which may be overridden by a 
two-thirds vote of each house. 

CHARACTER OF LAWS.—The foundation of the legal system of the 
country is the common law of England. 

The penal law and practice is codified, and there are no penal offenses 
except those enumerated in the code. 

The civil law, practice and procedure, is partially codified, and is, in 
general, as much like that of the several American States as the law 
of one State is like that of another. 

The text-books and law reports of England and the United States 
are cited as authority in the courts in the same manner that they are 
in this country. 

The members of the supreme and circuit court bars are ‘nearly all 
Americans, or were educated in American law.schools. The attorneys 
in the district courts are mostly native Hawaiians, educated in 
Honolulu. 


THE COURTS. 


The main judicial system consists of district and circuit courts and a 
Supreme court. 

DISTRICT COURTS.—There are about thirty district courts. They 
have jurisdiction over civil matters involving not more than $300, and 
over misdemeanors. They also commit, for trial by jury,. persons 
accused of felony, exercising the functions of an American grand j jury. 
The grand jury system has not been adopted. 

An appeal lies from the district to the circuit or supreme court. 

CIRCUIT CoURTS.—There are four circuit courts, with appellate juris- 

diction over appeals from the district courts and original jurisdiction 
over all civil suits involving more than $300; over persons committed 
for trial for felonies; in all equity, admiralty, and: probate cases, and 
over special proceedings such as habeas corpus, etc. Hach circuit court 
is presided over by one judge, All jury trials are held in the circuit 
courts. 
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JURIES.—The same class of cases are tried by jury as in the United 
States. Juries consist of twelve men, but nine can render a verdict in 
both civil and criminal cases. Jury can be waived in both civil and 
criminal cases, except capital cases, : 

THE SUPREME COURT consists of three judges, with exclusive juris- 
diction to decide certain special proceedings and the validity of elec- 
tions to the legislature; concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit judges © 
concerning habeas corpus and certain other special proceedings; and 
appellate jurisdiction over exceptions and appeals from district or cir- 
cuit courts. Cases are tried promptly, and the courts are ably and 
honestly conducted. 

The judges are appointed by the President—district judges for two 
years, circuit judges for four years, and supreme court judges for life. 


TWENTY OBJECTIONS TO THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII, AND 
REPLIES THERETO. 


FIRST OBJECTION. 


It is unconstitutional, because the General Government is limited in its 
powers to those expressly conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

The Constitution does not specifically grant power to annex territory, 
and therefore the power does not exist. ; 

This objection is based upon what is known as the “strict construc- 
tion theory.” It was believed in by Jefferson, but was abandoned by 
him when he annexed Louisiana in 1803. Contemporary thought con- 
demns the strict construction theory, as applied to annexation, and the 
Constitution has since then been repeatedly interpreted in favor of 
annexation by the Executive, Congress, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Interpretations of the Constitution by the Hxecutive in favor of the power 
of annexation. 

The instances in which the Executive has interpreted the Constitution 
in favor of annexation are eleven in number, viz: By the negotiation of 
treaties for the annexation of Louisiana in 1803; Florida in 1819; Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and Arizona in 1849; the so-called Gadsden pur- 
chase of the southern portion of New Mexico and Arizona in 1853, and 
Alaska in 1867, all of which were ratified by the Senate. Treaties were 
also negotiated by the Executive for the annexation of Texas in 1837 
and 1843, Hawaii tn 1854, San Domingo in 1870, Hawaii in 1893, and 
Hawaii again in 1897, which treaty is now pending before the Senate. 

Interpretations of the Constitution by Congress in favor of the power of 
annexation, 

Instances of Congressional action in favor of the power of annexation 
are: 

1. The annexation of Texas in 1844, by joint resolution passed by a 
majority of the two Houses of Congress. 

2, A. statute passed Aug. 18, 1856, by which any American citizen 
was authorized to take possession of any island on which guano was 
located, and, with the approval of the United States Government, upon 
taking certain preliminary action, to make the same United States 
territory. 

3. By the ratification of the annexation of Midway Island, in the 
North Pacific, which had been accomplished by the Executive in 1867, 
by the appropriation of funds with which to convert the same into a 

_ naval station. 
_The legislation referred to above, concerning the annexation of guano 
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islands, is especially pertinent at the present time, when the Hawaiian 
Islands are under discussion, for the reason that we find that as long 
ago as 1856, Congress not only approved of insular annexation, but 
that, under that legislation, seventy islands and groups of islands were 
actually annexed to the United States, fifty-seven of them being in the 
Pacific Ocean and thirteen in the Carribean Sea. The first annexation 
under this statute was in 1856 and the Jast in 1884, 

It may be claimed that the motive for annexing these islands was 
simply to obtain the guano located thereon. Such undoubtedly was 
the motive; but the motive for annexing territory has no bearing upon 
the constitutionality thereof. The passage of the statute is a positive 
declaration by Congress that the annexation of territory, and insular 
territory at that, is constitutional, and that so slight a value accruing 
to the United States as the obtaining of a limited amount of fertilizing 
material is a sufficient reason for the exercise of the power of annexa- 
tion. 

The Executive and Congressional action concerning Midway Island 
is of especial interest, in that Midway Island is at the western extremity 
of the same group of islands of which Hawaii is the easternmost; and 
also from the fact that the motive for the annexation of Midway was to 
secure a naval station in the North Pacific, which is one of the main | 
reasons now urged for annexing Hawaii. 

The query presents itself, why, if it was proper to annex the western 
end of the Hawaiian group in 1867, it is not now proper to annex the | 
eastern end of the same group? Midway Island is 1,200 miles west of — 
Honolulu. Congress appropriated .and there was spent the sum of 
$50,000 in trying to make it into a naval station; a United States man- 
of-war was wrecked and three lives lost in the attempt, which was 
finally abandoned. The only reason that Midway was not developed 
into a full-fledged naval station was that it was found that the expense 
was far greater than originally supposed. It nevertheless remains 
United States territory, and a monument constructed by the Executive 
and Congress in favor of the constitutionality and propr tel of insular 
annexation. 


Interpretations of the Constitution by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in favor of the power of annexation. 


The instances of interpretation by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of the constitutionality of annexation are four in number, viz, 
one in 1828, two in 1850, and one in 1889. 

The first was in the case of the American Insurance Company vs. 
Canter, to be found in 1 Peters, 542. The opinion was delivered by 
Chief Justice Marshall, in the course of which the following words 
were used: 

“The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the 
Union the power of making wars and of making treaties. Conse- 
quently that Government possesses the power of acquiring territory, 
either by conquest or treaty.” 

The two decisions rendered in 1850 were: by Chief Justice Taney. 
The decision in 1889.is the case of the Mormon Church vs. the United. 
States, contained in 136 United States Reports, page 42. In the course 
of the decision, the court used the following words: 

“The power to acquire territory is derived from the treaty-making 
power, and the power to declare and carry on war.” 

“The ineidents of these powers are those of national sovereignty and 
belong to all independent governments.” 
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The-foregoing decisions base their conclusions some upon one point, 
some upon another; but they all agree that the constitutional power to 
annex territory exists absolutely; and the Jast decision is based upon 
the broad ground that “the power to make acquisitions of territory is 
an incident of national sovereignty.” a 

It is submitted that the foregoing acts and decisions of the Executive, 
Congress, and the United States Supreme Court, covering a period of. 
nearly a hundred years, are decisive in favor of the constitutional 
power of the United States Government to annex territory. 


SECOND OBJECTION. 


Tt is unconstitutional because Hawatt is not contiguous to the United 
States. 

The opponents of the constitutionality of annexation, finding the 
precedents and reasoning strongly against them, have fallen back 
from the position that annexation is directly prohibited by the Consti- 
tution, to the claim that there are certain “implied prohibitions” in 
the Constitution which are as binding as those which appear on its 
face, and that among these “implied prohibitions,” is the one above 
stated. 

The only reason presented why the annexation of noncontiguous 
territory is unconstitutional is that the “ people of the day” did not - 
discuss nor contemplate the annexation of such territory. 

We have seen by the authoritative decision of the Supreme Court 
in 1889 that the power to acquire territcry is an incident of national 
sovereignty; that is to say, the United States has the right to acquire 
territory, or any other property, because it is a nation. _ It has the same 
rights and powers in this respect that any other nation has—that, for 
example, England has. There is.manifestly no limitation upon the 
power of England to acquire territory. How, then, can there be any 
limitation upon the power of the United States to do so? 

The fact that territory is contiguous or noncontiguous is to be con- 
sidered. in reference to the policy or expediency of annexation, but it is 
submitted that both on principle and precedent there is all the consti- 
tutional power necessary to accomplish annexation in any case where 
annexation is deemed to the interest of this country. 

The, fact that territory is contiguous or noncontiguous can have no 
bearing upon the constitutionality of its acquisition; but simply goes 
to affect the value of the territory proposed to be annexed. On general 
principles, if it is contiguous, it is more easily governed and defended. 
But whether this is so or not depends upon circumstances. In these 
days distance is not a matter of miles, but of hours. When California 

_ Was annexed it was two months distant from the center of civilization 
in the United States. Honolulu to-day lies only ten and a half days 
from Washington. ‘ 

As to the arguments presented in favor of the unconstitutionality of 
the annexation of noncontiguous territory, it is submitted that because 
our forefathers of 1776 did not discuss or contemplate any given propo- 
Sition is no reason, constitutional or otherwise, why their children 
should not discuss and contemplate any and every problem which is 
presented to them in 1897 upon its merits, whether their ancestors ever 
heard. of such subject or not. 

It is farther submitted that the precedents in United States history 
are all against the unconstitutionality of the annexation of noncontig- 
uous territory. Alaska is separated from the United States by a vast 
foreign territory. Midway Island is approximately three thousand 
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miles from the American coast. The Aleutian Islands, reaching almost 
to the Asiatic coast, extend twelve hundred miles west of Alaska, and 
the guano islands are scattered all over the Pacific and the Caribbean 
Sea, 


{HIRD OBJECTION, 


It is unconstitutional because its inhabitants are not homogeneous with 
the people of the United States. 

This is another of the alleged “implied prohibitions.” The same 
reasoning applied to the last objection applies to this one, to wit, that 
there is no constitutional feature involved, but it is simply a fact to be 
taken into consideration when the advisability of annexing any given 
territory is under consideration. 

Is it conceivable that, regardless of the advantages of annexing 
any given territory, the people of the United States are absolutely pro- 
hibited from annexing such territory, simply because its inhabitants 
may not be up to the full American standard? 

Again, it is submitted that the precedents are all opposed to the 
view advanced in the objection under consideration. For example, 
when Louisiana was annexed its population consisted of a few thou- 
sand Frenchmen and several hundred thousand Indians, reaching from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Oregon coast. To say nothing about the 
Indians, the Frenchmen were governed by the civil law of France, and 
to this day the foundation of the law of Louisiana is the civil law and 
not the English common law. 

Florida had a population of a few Spaniards and Indians. Texas, 
prior to the great influx of Americans, had a population solely of 
Mexicans, Spaniards, and Indians. At the time of its annexation 
California had an American population consisting of only a few traders 
and a military post, the great bulk of the population consisting of 
Mexicans and Indians, with a sprinkling of Spanish priests. Alaska 
had a few hundred Russians and some thirty or forty thousand Arctic 
Indians. Were these homogeneous populations? Were they up to 
the American standard of citizenship? If not, and if it is unconstitu- 
tional to annex territory unless the inhabitants of such territory are up 
to the American standard, then such annexations were void, for if this 
is a constitutional principle, it can not be varied by circumstances, 

Itis submitted that there is no principle, direct, or implied, in the 
Constitution of the United States which makes the title of the United 
States to the territories enumerated depend upon the quality of the 
people living therein at the date of annexation. 


FOURTH OBJECTION, 


Whether the annexation of a nonhomogenous people is constitutional or 
not, the population of Hawaii is unfit for incorporation into, and will 
be dangerous to, the American political system. 


Whether the Hawaiian population is unfit for incorporation into the 
American system depends upon two things: First, the existing facts; 
and second, the outlook for the future. 

First, as to the existing conditions in Hawaii: The foundation of 
Hawaiian law is the common law of England. The general statutes, 
court procedure, and legal methods of Hawaii are as much like those 
of Illinois as those of Illinois are like those of Massachusetts. The 
laws of Hawaii are based upon—many of.them copies of—those of the. 
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United States. The two statutes, for example, which Japan is now 
objecting to as limiting Japanese immigration, are almost exact copies 
of the United States immigration laws restricting the immigration of 
contract laborers and undesirable persons. All legal documents are | 
modeled on those in use in the United States. Most of the lawyers 
and judges are either from the United States or educated therein. Thé 
public-school system is based upon that of the United States. There 
are one hundred and eighty-seven of them, taught by four hundred 
and twenty-six teachers and containing 12,600 pupils, all taught in 
the Hnglish language. More than one-half the teachers are Americans. 
English is the official language of the schools and courts and the com- 
mon language of business. The railroads, cars, engines, water works, 
water pipes, dynamos, telephones, fire apparatus, are all of American 
make. United States currency is the currency of the country. All 
Government and private bonds, notes, and mortgages are made pay- 
able in United States money. Practically manhood suffrage among all 
Hawaiian citizens has existed since 1852. The Australian ballot sys- 
tem has been in operation since 1890. All American holidays, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving 
Day are as fully and enthusiastically celebrated in Hawaii as in any part 
of the United States. This is not the growth of a day, but of two 
generations, so that even to the native Hawaiian it appears to be the 
natural order of things. 

The people of Hawaii, as a whole, are energetic and industrious. 
They are annually producing and exporting more per capita than any 
other nation in the world. Moreover, their chief export, sugar, is an 
article which has to compete in the markets of the world on the small- 
est possible margin of profit, and can be produced only by a combina- 
tion of industry, economy, and keen business ability. 

No people who are leading the world in the per capita export of manu- 
factured products can be truthfully characterized as lazy, worthless, or 
unreliable, 

As a matter of fact there are no poorhouses, paupers, beggars, or 
tramps in Hawaii. ; 

To take the different nationalties up in detail: 

THE NATIVE HAWAIIANS, only 33,000 in number, are a conservative, 
peaceful, and generous people. The have had during the last twenty, 
years to struggle against the retrogressive tendencies of the reigning 
family; but in spite of that a very large proportion of them have stood 
out against such tendencies and are supporters of the Republic and of 
annexation. The majority of the present House of Representatives, the 
first under the Republic, consists of pure-blood native Hawaiians, and 
the speaker of the House is a native Hawaiian. 

The Hawaiians are not Africans, but Polynesians. They are brown, 
not black. There is not and never has been any color line in Hawaii as 
against native Hawaiians, and they participate fully and on an equality 
with the white people in affairs political, social, religious, and charita- 
ble. The two races freely intermarry one with the other, the results 
being shown in a present population of some 7,000 of mixed blood. © 
They are a race which will in the future, as they have in the past, 
easily and rapidly assimilate with and adopt American ways and. 
methods. 

THE PoRTUGUESE have frequently been spoken of as being a bad ele- 
ment, and are even spoken of as not being Europeans. This is unjust 
and incorrect. Seven thousand of the so-called 15,000 Portuguese of 
Hawaii are Hawaiian born, and all of them have been educated in the 
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‘public schools, so that they speak English as readily as does the aver- 
-age American child. The criminal statistics show a smaller percentage 
-of offenses committed by this class of Hawaiian population than by any 
_ other nationality in the country. They are a hard-working, industrious, 
‘hhome-creating, and home-loving people, who would be of advantage to 
any developing country. They constitute the best laboring element in 

awaii. . 

THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE are an undesirable population from 
@ political standpoint, because they do not understand American prin- 
ciples of government. The Asiatic population of Hawaii consists 
largely, however, of laborers who are temporarily in the country for 
what they can make out of it. As soon as they accumulate a few hun- 
dred dollars they return home. Shut off the source of supply, and in 
ten years there will not be Asiaties enough left in Hawaii to have any 
appreciable effect. ; 

Moreover, most of them are making as much or more money in 
Hawaii than they can in the United States, and they have no object in 
trying to come to this country. This is evidenced by the fact that prior 
to the passage of the Chinese exclusion act by Congress there were as 
many Chinese in Hawaii as there now are, but practically none came 
to California. The Japanese are now free to come to California from 
Honolulu, but none come. 

The treaty of annexation prohibits any further Chinese immigration 
from the date of the ratification of the treaty; prohibits emigration of 
tthe Chinese now in Hawaii to any other part of the United States, and 
the treaty with Japan, which goes into effect in 1899, allows the United 
States to regulate the immigration of Japanese laborers. 

Individually, the Chinese and Japanese in Hawaii are industrious, 
‘peaceable citizens, and as long as they do not take part in the political 
control of the country, what danger can the comparatively small num- 
ber there be to this country? They are not citizens, and by the con- 
stitution of Hawaii they are not eligible to become citizens; they are 
aliens in America and aliens in Hawaii; annexation will give them no 
rights which they do not now possess, either in Hawaii or in the United 
States. 

‘The remaining inhabitants of Hawaii are some seven or eight thou- 
sand Americans, English, and Germans; strong, virile men who have 
impressed their form of government upon the much larger population 
living there, and have acquired the ownership of more than three- 
fourths of all the property in the country. If they were able to do 
this against the hostility and in the face of an unfavorable monarchy, 
why is there any reason to believe that they will be any less strong 
under the fostering influence of the republican Government of the 
Dnited States? 

No territory of the United States was ever annexed with so strong 
a leaven of Americanism in it as exists to-day in Hawaii. 

As to the future prospects. Within a hundred years Hawaii pos- 

_ sessed a population of 400,000 people, who were supported by the lax 
methods of cultivation then in effect. With the advanced methods of 
to-day and the irrigation of the heretofore barren plains, there is no 
reason why Hawaii can not support a population of a million as easily 
as it now does 100,000. With stability of government will come immi- 
gration, development, and growth, which will as certainly take place 
in Hawaii as it has in all the other Territories heretofore annexed by the 
United States, 
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FIFTH OBJECTION, 


We do not want Hawati as a State, with two more Senators. 

The treaty does not provide for Statehood. Hawaii does not ask for 
it, and the United States does not grant it. The treaty of annexation 
provides that Hawaii shall come into the Union as a Territory, and 
leaves the form of such Territorial government absolutely in the hands 
of Congress. What more could Hawaii give or the United States ask? 
It is recognized that Hawaii does not now possess the population or the 
wealth te warrant Statehood, and there is no probability that it will 
possess such qualifications for some time to come. It will be a ques- 
tion for our successors and not for us to settle. They will be dealing 
with their own fortunes and fates, and not with ours. Can we not 
perform the duty of the hour as it is presented to us, and leave the 
future to our successors in the faith that they will be as wise and as 
patriotic as we are? 


SIXTH OBJECTION. 


Hawaii is an outlying territory, and in time of «ar it will be a source 
of weakness to the United States. 

Whether outlying territory is a source of weakness depends upon 
circumstances. When England owned territory in France it was a 
source of weakness to her. Her ownership of Gibraltar is a source of 
strength. This objection involves somewhat of a technical military 
question. All of the military and naval authorities of the United 
States who have expressed themselves upon the subject, Generals 
Schofield and Alexander; Admirals Porter, Walker, Belknap, and 
Captain Mahan have declared that Hawaii would be a source of 
strength to the United States in case of war. They do not base their 
opinion upon any occult reasoning, only known to themselves, but 
upon a plain demonstration of facts, viz: 

The distance from Hongkong, on the west of Hawaii, to Panama, on 
the east, is 9,580 miles—as great a distance as from San Francisco across 
the American continent, across the Atlantic, across the Mediterranean, 
and across Turkey to the Persian border. The distance from Unalaska, 
the first port north of Hawaii, to Tahiti, the first port on the south, is 
4,400 miles—a distance as great as from Greenland to the Amazon 
River. In all this vast territory there is only one spot where a ton of 
coal, a pound of bread, or a drink of water can be obtained; and that 
spot is Hawaii. . 

The great powers having interests in the Pacific are so far distant 
from the Pacific coast of the United States that not one of them can 
operate against it with a naval force unless they have a base of opera- 
tions nearer than any which they now possess.’ 

The navies of to-day are all steamers with limited coal-carrying 
capacity. There is not a war vessel in existence which can steam from 
any of the ports belonging to England, France, Russia, Spain, Japan, 
or China to the Pacific coast and back again without renewing its coal 
supply. Hawaii is only four days’ steaming from San Francisco. In 
possession of Hawaii, any of the great powers mentioned would be 
within easy striking distance of the Pacific coast and its commerce. 
Shut out from Hawaii, all of them are forced back the entire width of 
the Pacific—a distance practically prohibitive of naval operations 
against the Pacific coast or its vicinity. Hawaii in the possession of 
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any foreign power would be a menace and a danger to the Pacific coast 
and its commerce. With foreign countries barred out of Hawaii, the 
Pacific coast and its commerce is almost absolutely safe from naval 
attack. Vancouver has not been mentioned in this connection, for the 
reason that it is taken for granted that any foreign possession which 
can be reached from the mainland by United States troops would be 
taken in case of war within a very short time after the commencement 
of hostilities. 
SEVENTH OBJECTION. 


Ti will necessitate heavy expenditures and a navy in order to protect 
Hawaii in time of war. - 

War between the United States and any foreign country may or may 
not require the fortification of Hawaii. But this question depends not 
in the remotest degree upon annexation. Jt depends upon whether the 
United States is to continue its policy of the past fifty years, to wit, the 
barring out of all other nations from Hawaii. This policy was initiated 
by President Tyler in 1842, when he said that “it could not but create 
dissatisfaction on the part of the United States at any attempt by 
another power to take possession.” 

It was reiterated by Daniel Webster a short time thereafter, when, 
_ upon being informed that the French were contemplating taking pos- 
session of the islands, he said: 

“J trust the French will not take possession; but if they do, they 
will be dislodged, if my advice is taken, if the whole power of the 
Government is required to do it.” 

This policy has been reiterated by Presidents and Secretaries of 

State and other American statesmen during almost every Administra- 
tion from that time to the present day. 
” In 1894 the House of Representatives formally adopted a resolution 
declaring that “intervention in Hawaii by any foreign power will not 
be regarded with indifference,” while the Senate adopted a resolution 
containing stronger language, to the effect that such intervention “will 
be regarded as an act unfriendly to the United States.” 

This is the policy which will have to be defended. Annexation ts only 
incidental to the policy of exclusion. 

_This policy can be defended either by guns or arguments. If it can 
be? defended by arguments now it can likewise be so defended after 
annexation. If itis to be defended by guns, annexation will facilitate 
such defense. 

Having long ago decided that its policy concerning Hawaii should 
be to keep other countries out, the question now to be decided is, Can that 
policy best be subserved by vesting the legal title in the United States or 
by leaving Hawaii as an independent country? : 

If the title is vested in the United States all possibility of future 
international complication will be at an end; and if the United States at 
any time hereafter decides that its policy of exclusion of other countries 
can best be subserved by guns it can immediately proceed to fortify 
Hawaii. If, however, the title to Hawaii remains in a foreign Govern- 
ment it is certain that in the future, asin the past, Hawaii will become 
involved with foreign countries and continue to be a fertile source of 
international complications; and if the United States in the course of 
time should deem that its time-honored policy required the fortification 
of Hawaii there might be found in control in Hawaii a government 
inimical to the United States, which would prohibit fortifications. 
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Annexation does not necessitate fortification, but if ever fortification 
is required title will be an essential. 
Title can be obtained now. What the future may bring forth no one 
can tell. 
EIGHTH OBJECTION. 


Tt will be a forerunner and form a precedent for a policy of unlimtted 
annexation of territory. 

Any party in the United States which may in the future desire a 
precedent for annexing any country whatsoever willin the past history 
of the country find ample precedent for so doing without referring to 
Hawaii. The United States has annexed all kinds of territory, from 
the coral reefs and cocoanut groves of Key West to the icy barrier of 
northern Alaska; territories bordering on the Atlantic, the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Pacific, and the Arctic; islands of the Pacific and the 
Caribbean Sea. Its possessions extend as far west of San Francisco as 
Maine is east of San Francisco and as far north of Chicago as Florida - 
is south of Chicago. So far as precedents are concerned, nothing more 
is required. 

It is submitted, however, that the annexation of Hawaii will, if it is 
accomplished, forever stand unique. The area of Hawaii, approxi- 
mately 7,000 square miles, is not inconsiderable. It is nearly as large 
as Massachusetts, and considerably larger than Connecticut and Rhode 
Island combined. But if it did not contain a hundred square miles 
its value to the United States would remain practically the same. 

Its foreign commerce is wonderfully large for a country of its size. 
It amounted to $22,000,000 for the year 1896. But if it had no com- 
merce its value to the United States would be practically the same. 

Its value to the United States consists in its unique position in the 
Pacific Ocean. It is the one and only point which can be made a naval 
base of operations against the Pacific coast. As Captain Mahan has 
said, “it stands alone * * * having no rival, and admitting of no 
rival.” In the Atlantic, on the other hand, there are a hundred islands 
Scattered around the United States coast,any one of which can be made 
a base of operations. In order to secure immunity from attack on the 
Atlantic all of these islands must be secured by the United States. 
In order to secure like immunity on the Pacific, Hawaii alone needs to 
be secured. 

If there were numerous other islands in the Pacific, as there are in 
the Atlantic, then the annexation of Hawaii would offer a precedent 
for further extension of territory. As it is, the annexation of Hawait 
will not be for the purpose of securing additional territory or additional 
commerce, but will simply be the securing of a strategical point for the pro- 
tection of territory which the United States already owns. It will come 
precisely within the same principle that would be invoked did the 
Farallone Islands, thirty miles off the Golden Gate, or Long Island, 
off New York Harbor, belong to some foreign country, and were they 
how proposed to be secured by the United States. 


NINTH OBJECTION. 


It is contrary to the Monroe doctrine to acquire territory beyond the 
boundaries of the American continent. 

‘This objection is made by those who do not understand what the 
Monroe doctrine consists of. The Monroe doctrine is a limitation on 
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European powers, excluding them from participation in the affairs of 
the American continent and its outlying islands, but it places no limita- 
tion upon the United States. 

Instead of Hawaii lying beyond the purview of the Monroe doctrine, 
there is no territory to which the Monroe doctrine more directly applies 
than to Hawaii, and in no other case has there been such continued 
insistence on the part of American statesmen of the application of the 
doctrine as in the case of Hawaii. ; 

In addition to the immense number of general statements by Ameri- 
can statesmen concerning American control over Hawaii, the following 
quotations are directly in point: 

In 1881 Secretary of State Blaine, in writing to United States Min- 
ister Comly, at Honolulu, says: 

“The situation of the Hawaiian Islands, giving them strategic control 
of the North Pacific, brings their possession within the range of ques- 
tions of purely American policy, as much so as that of the Isthmus 
itself.” 

In 1894. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, in a report to the Senate con- 
cerning the Hawaiian Islands, says: 

“Observing the spirit of the Monroe doctrine, the United States, in 
the beginning of our relations with Hawaii, made a firm and distinct 
declaration of the purpose to prevent the absorption of Hawaii or the 
political control of the country by any foreign power.” 


TENTH OBJECTION. 


A large portion of the Hawatian voters have been disfranchised, 

No vote has been taken in Hawaii upon the question of annexation, 
and it is un-American to annex-a territory without a popular vote of tts 
inhabitants. ; ; 

It will be noted that this is the argument most resorted to by the 
ex-Queen Liliuokalani and her supporters. Their objection is not 
based upon opposition to the American Republic, but upon opposition 
to any republic. They are selfishly seeking the restoration of the 
monarchy for their own benefit, and as long as Hawaii remains inde- 
pendent they hope for some internal discord or foreign complication 
which will restore them to power. 

The reply to the objection is that it is not un-American to annex 
territory without a vote of the inhabitants, and that no Hawaiian 
voters have been disfranchised. 

‘Whether it is un-American to annex territory without a popular 
vote depends upon what has been done upon like oceasions in the past. 
In-the cases of the annexation of Louisiana, with its colony of intelli- 
gent Frenchmen; of Florida, with its Spaniards; of California, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Alaska, there was no semblance of a vote, and 
there is no indication that the subject was even so much as discussed 
by either of the contracting parties. All that was done, or lawfully 
required to be done, was the agreement of the two Governments, and 
the act was complete without reference to either the people of the 
United States or of the territory proposed to be annexed. 

The case of Texas is sometimes referred to as a precedent supporting 
a popular vote, but itis not. Texas was first proposed to be annexed 
by a treaty negotiated in 1837. After it failed of ratification the same 
method was followed in 1843. In neither treaty was any vote of the 
people provided for. In 1844 a bill was introduced into the Senate pro- 
viding for the annexation of Texas and for the taking of a vote of her 
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people, which bill was defeated. Shortly thereafter a joint resolution 
was introduced to effect the annexation of Texas, in which no mention 
was made of a popular vote, but which contemplated the completion of 
the annexation upon the acceptance of the terms of the joint resolution 
by the Texan Government. Immediately upon receiving the news of 
the passage of this resolution the Texan legislature accepted the 
terms of the resolution and the annexation was complete. Several 
months thereafter the people of Texas adopted a State constitution, 
which incidentally ratified the annexation. But such ratification was 
not necessary, as that had already been completed months before by 
the legislature. 

There is, therefore, no precedent in any of the annexations of the 
past for taking a popular vote upon the subject. Why, then, is it un- 
American to annex Hawaii without a popular vote? 

There is less reason for taking a popular vote in the case of Hawaii 
than in any instance in the past, for the reason that there is not now 
and never has been any Hawaiian law requiring that a treaty of annexa- 
tion should be submitted to popular vote; but, on the contrary, there 
is specifically incorporated into the constitution of the Republic an 
article authorizing and directing the President, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, to negotiate and conclude a treaty of annexation 
with the United States. 

Again, why in logic is there any more reason for requiring a popular 
vote on the part of the citizens of Hawaii than by the citizens of the 
United States? The citizens of the United States, as well as those 
of Hawaii, assume responsibilities and obligations by reason of annexa- 
tion. Why should the citizens of Hawaii be individually consulted 
and those of the United States ignored? 

Incidentally, however, as in the case of Texas, there has been a 
practical vote in Hawaii upon the subject of annexation, for every 
person who is now a voter in Hawaii has taken the oath to the consti- 
tution of Hawaii, thereby ratifying and approving of annexation to 
the United States. 


NO DISFRANCHISEMENT OF HAWAIIAN VOTERS, 


Every person who was a voter under the monarchy has the privilege 
of voting under the Republic, with the sole difference that whereas. 
under the monarchy he took an oath to support it, under the Republic 
he renounces the monarchy and takes an oath to support the Republic. 
There has been no disfranchisement of voters in Hawaii. The only 
persons who could vote under the monarchy and who can not vote now 
are those who have disfranchised themselves by refusing to accept the 
Republic. 

The situation, then, is— 

1. Neither the Constitution nor laws of the United States nor of 
Hawaii require a popular vote. 

2, During fifty years there have been four annexation treaties nego- 
tiated by Hawaii with the United States, viz, in 1851, 1854, 1893, and’ 
1897, in which, neither under the Monarchy, Provisional Government, 
nor the Republic, has any provision been made for a popular vote, either 
in the United States or Hawaii. 

3. Six annexations of inhabited territory by the United States, dur- 
ing the past one hundred years, have been made without a popular vote 
being taken. 

4, The Constitution of the United States, in general terms, and of 
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Hawaii specifically, authorizes the respective Presidents and Senates 
to conclude a treaty of annexation. 

Under these circumstances, what basis is there for claiming that an 
annexation treaty can not be legally concluded except by popular vote? 

If it is admitted that the legal right exists, and that the objection is 
based on a sentimental regard for the native Hawaiian, the native 
Hawaiian may well pray ‘‘deliver me from my friends.” America has 
given him a taste of American liberty and civilization. Americawards 
lies the full freedom and the proud status of republican citizenship. 
Unless annexation takes place, the only future for the native Hawaiian 
is retrogression to the status of the Asiatic coolie, who is already 
crowding him to the wall. . 

If the theoretical philanthropists of America, who are lifting up their 
voices against annexation through sympathy for the native Hawaiian, 
could descend out of the clouds long enough to ascertain the facts, 
they would learn that every native minister of the gospel; most 
of the better educated natives; almost without exception, all of the 
white ministers of the gospel; the representatives of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions; the Hawaiian Board of Missions; the 
practical educators; those who have for years contributed their time, 
their money, and their lives to the Hawaiian people; who feel that their 
welfare is a sacred trust—all of these are working, hoping, and praying 
for annexation as the one last hope of the native Hawaiian. 


ELEVENTH OBJECTION, 


_ A protectorate will secure to the United States all the advantages which 
will accrue under annexation, without involving the country in the respon- 
sibilities of ownership. 

This is one of the problems which has confronted every American 
statesman who has been compelled to practically consider how best to 
maintain American control in Hawaii. It was the problem which faced 
President Pierce and Secretary of State Marcy in 1854; President 
Harrison and Secretary Foster in 1893, and President McKinley and 
Secretary Sherman in 1897, In each case the alternative of protector- 
ate or annexation was presented, and in each case, after full delibera- 
tion, the decision was against a protectorate and in favor of annexation. 
The reason is that, under a protectorate, the independent government 
of Hawaii would still he free to get into troubles with other govern- 
ments, thereby creating international complications for the settlement 
of which the United States would be responsible; while under annexa- 
tion no international complications would arise, except such as might 
be created by the United States itself. The difference between a pro- 
tectorate and annexation is that, under a protectorate, the United States 
would assume all the responsibilities, incident to ownership, without 
the power of control; while under annexation, it would assume no more 
responsibilities, and would acquire absolute control. Under a protector- 
ate, Hawaii would still remain an incubator of international friction. 
Under annexation, it would be removed absolutely from international 
politics, as much so as is California or Florida. 


TWELFTH OBJECTION. ° 


It will be injurious to the beet-sugar industry, as Hawaiian sugar will 
compete with beet sugar raised in the United States. 

The only way in-which Hawaiian sugar can injure beet sugar is by 
being produced in such quantities as to supplant the beet product of 
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the United States, or by cutting the price so as to lower the price of 
beet sugar to its producers, 

Hawaii can never produce enough sugar to supplant the beet or any 
other sugar in the United States. The sugar consumption of the United 
States was approximately two millon tons during 1896, which consump- 
tion is rapidly increasing year by year. During 1896 Hawaii produced . 
a little over two hundred thousand tons, or approximately one-tenth 
of the consumption of the United States. This is the highest output 
ever made by Hawaii, and is the best it has been able to do after 
twenty years of encouragement under the reciprocity treaty with the 
United. States. ; 

All of the natural cane lands of Hawaii are already under cultivation: 

The only remaining lands which can possibly be cultivated with 
sugar cane are those now dry and barren, which can only be cultivated 
by artificial irrigation, by pumping water to an elevation of from one 
hundred and fifty to six hundred feet. It goes without saying that ° 
such irrigation must be limited in area and problematical in. profits. 

As to Hawaiian sugar cutting the price, sugar is a world product, 
and its price is determined by the world’s price, which is fixed in New 
York and London. If the Hawaiian crop were cut off entirely, or 
doubled, it would not raise or lower the price of sugar in the United 
States one mill, Itis sometimes suggested that Hawaiian sugar may 
more than equal the consumption of the Pacific coast, and that Hawaiian. 
planters would lower their price rather than send it to New York. The 
reply to this is that the Pacific coast’s consumption is only about 
seventy-five thousand tons per annum, and long ago the Hawaiian prod- 
uct far exceeded this. About one-third of the Hawaiian product for 
1896-97 was sent to New York, and probably more than one-half of the 
crop of 1897-98 will be sent there. 

Again, the Hawaiian cane-sugar planters suffer under many disad- 
vantages which the beet-sugar producers donot. It takes from eighteen 
to twenty-two months to grow a crop of sugar cane in Hawaii, during 
the entire period of which it must be irrigated on most of the planta- 
tions every week or two. It takes the beet-sugar planter only about 
six months to make a crop. ; 

The cane-sugar planter has to employ his laborers all the year around; 
the beet-sugar planter discharges his laborers when the crop is made. 

The cane-sugar planter of Hawaii pays now somewhat less wages 
per month than does the beet-sugar planter, although not as much less 
as is generally supposed, the average laborer in Hawaii costing the 
planter from fifteen to eighteen dollars per month. Under annexation 
the Asiatic supply of labor will be cut off, and this slight advantage will 
be eliminated. 

Again, it costs the Hawaiian cane planter approximately ten dollars 
a ton to get his sugar from the plantation to its market, while the beet- 
sugar planter has his market at his door. 

Taken all in all, the cane-sugar planter of Hawaii stands on no more 
favorable basis than does the beet-sugar planter of the United States, 
and there is no reason why their interests should clash any more than 
do the interests of the corn planter of Kansas clash with those of the 
corn planter of Nebraska. 


“THIRTEENTH OBJECTION. 
It will excite the jealousy of, and create complications with, foreign 


governments, 
When the annexation treaty of 1893 was negotiated, no protest, was 
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made by any foreign country. None has been made now, except by 
Japan, and the reasons assigned by Japan for her protest are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the traditional policy of the United States, 
that they shall control Hawaii. 

The rapid development of Japanese pretensions in Hawaii since 1893 
is a signal illustration of the danger of further postponing that which 
all American statesmen agree must at some time be done, viz, definitely 
and finally secure to the United States the control of Hawaii. This 
can never be done with as little friction as at present, and if it is further 
delayed the increasing importance of the Pacific and the interests of 
other nations therein may at an early date cause other nations than 
Japan to also assume an attitude of hostility toward annexation. There 
is danger in delay. There can be little danger of foreign complication 
if immediate action is taken. 


FOURTEENTH OBJECTION. 


The Government of Hawaii consists of foreign adventurers, who have 
no authority or jurisdiction over the country. 

This was an objection made when the Provisional Government was 
first formed, and when its members were unknown to the world. The 
history of the Provisional Government and the Republic of Hawaii 
and its dealings with the world have refuted this charge. If anything 
more were needed as proof in the matter, it is furnished by a report 
from Minister Willis to Secretary Gresham, when he was in the midst 
of his attempt to restore the ex-Queen, and it was feared that the 
attempt might be forcibly resisted by the citizens of Honolulu. Mr. 
Willis wrote: ; 

“ Fortunately, the men at the head of the Provisional Government 
are acknowledged by all sides to be of the highest integrity and public 
spirit. . 

It is sufficient to say further, that of the so-called “foreign popu- 
lation,” nearly 10,000 were born in and are natiyes of Hawaii, with 
as much right to speak for Hawaii as the American-born white man 
has to speak for the United States; 

That the other so-called “foreigners” have. made Hawaii the land of 
their adoption; have acquired property, homes, and political rights; 
have built up the country and made it what it is, and have as much 
right to speak for Hawaii as the multitude of European-born American 
citizens who occupy every official position throughout the land, save 
that of President, have to legislate and speak for the United States; 

That the President, two members of the cabinet, the chief justice, 
and avery large number of the leading officials of the Government 
were born and have always resided in Hawaii, and that the other mem- 
bers of the Government are, almost without exception, old residents, 
while, without exception, the members of the Government are the lead- 
ing business and professional men of the country, who have temporarily 
taken on the cares of public office until the Government can be estab- 
lished on a.permanent basis, when they will only too willingly hand over 
its conduct to others. It would seem sufficient to meet the charge that 
they are adventurers, seeking their own private benefit, to show that 
they are, by every means within their power, advancing a treaty which 
by its terms will legislate them out of office. 


' FIFTEENTH OBJECTION. 


Annexation will be beneficial to the sugar trust. ' 
No one has advanced any theory showing how the sugar trust will be 
benefited by annexation. Asa matter of fact, no sugar refiner in the 
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United States will be benefited by annexation, for the reason that it 
will place just so much more sugar upon the American market free of 
duty, to come into competition with the product of the American sugar 
refiner. There is no probability that a large quantity, if any, sugar 
will be refined in Hawaii, but entry to other portions of the United 
States for high-grade raw sugars will enable the sugar planters of. 
Hawaii to place in the markets of the United States a light-colored, 
wholesome raw sugar, which can compete with the refined product of 
the sugar trust. This Hawaiian sugar will be limited in amount, to be 
sure, but to the extent to which it goes it will compete with the product 
of the trust, with no compensating advantage to that organization. 


SIXTEENTH OBJECTION. 


Under the proposed treaty of annexation the United States assumes the 
Hawaiian public debt without receiving in return the means or property 
with which to pay tt. 

This statement can only be made by one unfamiliar with the property 
and resources owned by the Hawaiian Government. The present net 
debt of the Republic of Hawaii is approximately $3,900,000, and the 
schedule of its salable property, exclusive of the public streets .and 
roads, upon which not less than a million dollars have been expended, 
amounts to $7,938,000, leaving a clear net profit to the United States 
in property acquired of approximately $4,000,000, all of the property 
owned by Hawaii being transferred by the terms of the annexation 
treaty to the United States. This does not include the revenues from 
customs, rent, post-office, etc., which largely exceed current expenses. 


SEVENTEENTH OBJECTION. 


There is leprosy in Hawaii. ; 

This is, unfortunately, true. Nothing in the climatic conditions of 
Hawaii, however, caused the disease. It was brought from China about 
thirty years ago, and has attacked a large number of the natives, it 

eing confined almost exclusively to them. There are not, however, as 
many lepers in Hawaii as there are in Norway, nor do there begin to 
be the numbers that there are in Japan, China, India, and other East- 
ern countries. Moreover, Hawaiiis the one country in the world deal- 
ing with the subject which rigorously segregates the victims of the 
disease. No cases are seen at large, and all of the patients are most 
carefully cared for by the local government. Moreover, I have yet to 
learn that the political relations existing between two countries will - 
increase the danger arising from diseases existing in either. The local 
government of Hawaii will continue in the future as in the past to 
care for its own unfortunates, with no more expense nor danger to the 
people of the United States than there now is. 


HIGHTEENTH OBJECTION. 


The monarchy was overthrown through the agency of American troops. 

This accusation is ancient history. If it were true, which is not 
admitted, it would have no more effect to-day upon the status of the 
Hawaiian Republic than does the fact that French troops assisted 
Washington to overthrow the British monarchy in America have any 
effect upon the present status of the American Republic. 

Regardless of its origin, the Republic of Hawaii is to-day recognized 
by every sovereign government of the world as an independent nation, 
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with all the rights and powers of any other sovereign or independent : 
nation, and this with the fall knowledge that its constitution contains | 
an article providing explicitly for annexation to the United States. 

Concerning the truth of the charge mentioned, we have the positive 
statements of United States Minister Stevens and Captain Wiltse, of 
the United States Navy, who were on the ground at the time, that the 
American troops were not landed for such purpose and did not take 
any part in the overthrow of the monarchy. There has been a vast 
amount of controversy upon the subject, and in 1894 the United States 
Senate appointed a committee for the express purpose of investigating 
this very point, Senator Morgan, of Alabama, a Democrat, being the 
chairman of the committee. The committee made an exhaustive exam- 
ination of the subject, and made a report to the Senate covering over 
two thousand pages of fine printed matter. The conélusion of the 
committee upon this point, formulated by Senator Morgan, is as follows: 

“The committee, upon the evidence as it appears in their report 
(which they believe is a full, fair, and impartial statement of the facts 
attending and precedent to the landing of the troops), agree that the 
purpose of Captain Wiltse and of Minister’ Stevens were only those 
which were legitimate, viz, the preservation of law and order to the 
extent of preventing a disturbance of the public peace, which might, 
in the absence of troops, injuriously affect the rights of the American 
citizens resident in Honolulu.” 

History will vindicate Minister Stevens and prove, what those who 
knew him best already know, that the United States never possessed 
a truer officer or a more patriotic citizen or one who more fearlessly met 
difficult and unexpected conditions and did his duty to his country. 


NINETEENTH OBJECTION, 


Tt is unlikely that the United States will go to war with any other 
country. But if it does, and it then wants Hawaii, there is time enough 
to take it. 

It is idle to discuss whether the United States will again go to war, 
It is a matter of opinion. Judging the future by the past, the chances 
are strongly that it will. Its might is not an insurance against war. 
Rome ruled the world, but war came. The intervening sea will not 
prevent it. England, the one isolated nation of Europe, has as many 
wars as all the rest of Europe put together. ; 

The certainty that the United States would probably conquer in the 
end is no guarantee against it. Small boys frequently fight big ones, 
expecting to be whipped. There can be no doubt concerning the ulti- 
mate result of a war with Spain; but it seems probable that Spain 
might weleome war with the United States as the method by which 
she can get out of Cuba with the least injury to her national dignity 
and prestige. — 

There is no certainty that there will be war; but on the other hand 
there is no certainty that there will not be. Human nature has devel- 
oped but has not radically changed. The nations of the world never 
spent more time or money in preparation for war than they are doing - 
to-day. , 

It is not wise for a man to leave his doors unlocked when burglars 
are around simply because none have been to his house. They may 
come when least expected. : 

Wars come nowadays suddenly and unexpectedly. The nations are in 
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such a state of preparation that they can accomplish in a week what 
formerly took months. 

The Austro-Prussian war was finished and Austria prostrated in six 
weeks. 

No sooner was war declared than Germany overran France and was 
victorious within four months. 

Japan opened the war on China with an attack which destroyed a 
ship and a thousand men and made formal declaration at her leisure. 

Turkey and Greece each began hostilities without notice. 

Any nation which attacks the United States by way of the west 
will, as a military necessity, first oceupy Hawaii as a base of operations, 

The first intimation of war which the United States will have may 
be the seizure of Hawaii; and, with its natural defensive possibilities, 
any strong maritime nation once intrenched in Hawaii can be evicted 
therefrom, if at all, only by vast expenditure and tremendous effort. 

Gibraltar is a century-long lesson of how much easier it is to let a 
warlike nation in than it is to get it out of a strong position. 


TWENTIETH OBJECTION. 


The United States already has enough territory, people, and problems, 
We want no more of them. Let well enough alone. 

It has already been stated above that the chief reason for the annexa- 
tion of Hawati is to secure a vantage ground for the protection of what 
the United States already owns. It is not primarily to secure new terri- 
tory, promote shipping, and increase commerce, but as a measure of 
precaution to prevent the acquisition by a foreign, and perhaps in the 
future hostile, power of an acknowledged military stronghold, possess- 
ing peculiar strategic relations toward the territory and commerce of 
this country. In comparison with the benefit and advantage to the 
country of securing control of this strategic stronghold, what do the 
disadvantages amount to? 

Even if all the people of Hawaii are not up to the highest ideal 
American standard, how can they harmfully affect the American people 
or Government? They number 109,000. No more than are sometimes 
landed in New York inasinglemonth. About one-tenth of one per cent 
of the present population. Can anyone seriously maintain that this 
insignificant, fractional addition of people, without the powers appur- 
tenant to Statehood—with only such limited Territorial form of govern- 
ment as Congress pleases to grant—can to any appreciable extent 
injuriously affect the political lifeand fortunes of the American people? 
Can such claim be urged in good faith when the dominant element in 
Hawaii, politically, socially, and financially, is, and for years has been, 
so strongly American inits business, financial, and political methods as 
to have converted an alien land and people into what is universally 
recognized as being “the most American spot on earth?” 

As to problems, what problems that the United States does not now 
have will it have after annexation? 

None arising from the people of Hawaii coming over here. If they 
wanted to come to America, they could come now. But they have no 
reason for coming. They are more prosperous now than the people of 
veal United States, and after annexation they will be more prosperous 
still. 

The movement of population is already to, and not from, Hawaii, and 
annexation will greatly accelerate it. 
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The people of Hawaii will remain in Hawait, and will themselves settle 
locally the local problems arising out of local conditions, with no more 
effect upon the political life and principles of the General Government than 
has a town election or local-option agitation in Arizona. . 

As a Territory Hawaii will have no vote in national affairs; and with 
the trend of existing feeling against admitting new States, the time for 
discussing statehood is so far in the future that it is beyond the domain 
of practical life. 

Financially no problem will be created. Hawaii is more than self- 
supporting. 

Internationally no problems will be created. On the contrary, an 
international problem which has made demands upon the time and 
attention of American statesmen for two generations—the problem of 
“how to keep other nations out of Hawaii”—will be solved and writ- 
ten off the books. 

From a military standpoint no problems will be created. On the 
contrary, the military situation will be simplified. Military experts, 
American and foreign, upite in acknowledging that Hawaii is a strate- 
gical point of the first importance, ranking with Gibraltar and the Suez | 
canal. 

If it is ever deemed essential to American interests to fortify Hawaii, : 
it will certainly be far easier to do so if it belongs to and is already occu- 
pied by the United States than if it belongs to another, and possibly — 
hostile, government. 

This objection is made by those who think that the United States is 
sufficient unto itself; that it does not need to take a part in affairs 
beyond its borders, and that danger lies in every direction beyond them. 

The day when the United States can, hibernating, live off itself has 
passed, In this end of the nineteenth century a “hermit nation” is no 
longer possible. The United States resurrected Japan from that status, 
but it can not assume the réle itself. 

No man lives unto himself; neither can a nation. No nation can 
stand still; it must either progress or retrograde. . 
For a number of years the apparent paradox was seen of the United 
States growing and developing faster than anything known in history, 
while paying but slight attention to her international relations, either 

political or commercial. 

The manifest reason was that it possessed a vast undeveloped area 
which afforded within its borders full scope for all surplus energy and 
capital that, in the kindred country of England, has spread itself over 
every quarter of the globe. 

That condition no longer exists. The unoccupied territory has been 
taken up, and, while much remains to be done, the creative energy of 
the American people can no longer be confined within the borders of the 
Union. Production has so outrun consumption in both agricultural 
and manufactured products that foreign markets must be secured or 
stagnation will ensue. 

Foreign trade means foreign interests which must be protected. It 
means rivalries and jealousies with other exporting nations, in which 
the American citizen must have the support of his Government. 

The day has gone by when the United States can ignore its interna- 
tional relations, privileges, and obligations. Whether it will or no, the 
logic of events is forcing the American people and their Government 
to take their place as one of the great “international nations,” and 
incidentally thereto to adopt such means a8 are necessary to sustain 
the position. 
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OPINIONS OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES CONCERNING 
THE CONTROL OR ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


JOHN TYLER. 
United States opposition to foreign control. 


On December 31, 1842, President Tyler sent a special message to the 
Senate, relating to the Hawaiian Islands, from which the following 
extracts are made. : 

After speaking of the development of the Island Government and 
the importance of the islands to shipping, he continues: 

It can not but be in conformity with the interest and wishes of the Government 
and the people of the United States that this community * * * should be 
respected and all its rights strictly and conscientiously regarded. * * * Far 
remote from the dominions of European powers, its growth and prosperity as an 
independent state may yet be in a high degree useful to all whose trade is extended 
to those regions, while its near approach to this continent and the intercourse 
which American vessels have with it—such vessels constituting five-sixths of all 
which annually visit it—could not but create dissatisfaction on the part of the United 
States at any atlempt by another power, should such attempt be threatened or feared, to take 
possession of the islands, colonize them, and subvert the native government. (Vol. 2, Rep, 
Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 847.) 


MILLARD FILLMORE. 


President Fillmore reiterated this sentiment in stronger language in 
ea See dispatches of Secretaries Clayton and Webster, quoted 
elow. 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


Approval of annexation. 


President Pierce desired the annexation of Hawaii and authorized 
the negotiation of the treaty of annexation of 1854. See treaty in full, 
hereunder. (See dispatch of Secretary Marcy to U. 8S. Minister Gregg, 
April 4, 1854, Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian 
Islands, p. 929.) 

First attempt at reciprocity. 


A treaty of reciprocity was negotiated between the United States and 
Hawaii under President Pierce, but was not confirmed by the Senate. 
evel 2, Rep. Sen. Com.'on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, 
p- 944.) 

JAMES BUCHANAN, 


Foreign control highly injurious to United States. 


President Buchanan, in his dispatch as Secretary of State, Septem- 
ber 3, 1849, quoted below, stated that English or French control of 
ihe would be “highly injurious” to the interests of the United 

tates. . ; 


ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Reciprocity advocated as leading to annexation. 


The following is an extract from the annual message of President 
Johnson to the 40th Congress, December 19, 1868: 
T am aware that upon the question of further extending our possessions it is appre- 


hended by some that our political system can not successfully be applied to an area 
more extended than our continent; but the conviction is rapidly gaining ground in the 
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American mind that, with the increased facilities for intercommunication between 
all portions of the earth; the principles of free government, as embraced in our Con- 
stitution, if faithfully maintained and carried out, would prove of sufficient strength 
and breadth to comprehend within their sphere and influence the civilized nations 
of the world. 

The attention of the Senate and of Congress is again respectfully invited to the 
treaty for the establishment of commercial reciprocity with the Hawaiian Kingdom, 
entered into last year, and already ratified by that Government. The attitude of 
the United States toward these islands is not very different from that in which they 
stand toward the West Indies: It is known and felt by the Hawaiian Government 
and people that their institutions are feeble and precarious; that the United States, 
being so near a neighbor, would be unwilling to see the islands pass under foreign control. 
Their prosperity is continually disturbed by expectations and alarms of unfriendly 
political proceedings, as well from the United States as from other foreign powers. 
A reciprocity treaty, while it could not materially diminish the revenues of the United 
States, would be a guarantee of the good will and forbearance of all nations until the 
* people of the islands shall of themselves, at no distant day, voluntarily apply for admis- 
sion into the Union. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel, concerning Hawaiian Islands, 
p. 954.) : 


U. & GRANT. 


The annexation of Hawaii was favored by President Grant. (See 


dispatch Sec’y State Seward to Minister McCook, Sept. 12, 1867, quoted | 


hereunder.) 
Question of annexation submitted to Senate.. 


1n February, 1871, Mr. Pierce, American Minister to Honolulu, wrote, 
recommending the subject of annexation to the attention of the President, 
President Grant thereupon sent to the Senate a confidential message, 
accompanied by Mr. Pierce’s statement. The message is as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit confidentially, for the information and consideration of the Senate, a 
copy of a dispatch of the 25th of February last, relative to the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands, addressed to the Department of State by Henry A. Pierce, min- 
ister resident of the United States at Honolulu. Although I donot deem it advisable 
to express any opinion or to make any recommendation in regard to the subject at 
this juncture, the views of the Senate, if it should be deemed proper to express them, 
would be very acceptable with reference to any future course which there might be 
a disposition to adopt. : 

U. S. Grant, 


WASHINGTON, April 5, 1871. 


(Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 824.) 
Nore.—The dispatch from Mr. Pierce is given hereafter under the heading, ‘State- 
ments of American Ministers at Honolulu,” ete. 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


President Arthur was in full sympathy with the Americanizing of 
Hawaii. See Secretary Blaine’s dispatches of December 1, 1881, quoted 
below. 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Annexation treaty negotiated and advocated. 


In February, 1893, President Harrison caused an annexation treaty 
to be negotiated with Hawaii. The following is the message accom- 
panying the treaty upon its transmission to the Senate for confirmation : 


To the Senate: : 

Itransmit herewith, with a view to its ratification, a treaty of annexation con- 
cluded on the 14th day of February, 1893, between Hon. John W. Foster, Secretary of 
State, who was duly empowered to act in that behalf on the part of the United 
States, and Lorrin A. Thurston, W. R. Castle, W. C. Wilder, C. L. Carter, and Joseph 
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Marsden, the commissioners on the part of the Provisional Government of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The treaty, it will be observed, does not attempt to deal in detail with the ques- 
tions that grow out of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States. 
The commissioners representing the Hawaiian Government have consented to leave 
to the future and to the just and benevolent purposes of the United States the adjust- 
ment of all such questions. , 

Ido not deem it necessary to discuss at any length the conditions which have 
resulted in this decisive action. : 

It has been the policy of the Administration not only to respect, but to encourage, 
the continuance of an independent government in the Hawaiian Islands so long as 
it afforded suitable guarantees for the protection of lifeand property and maintained 
a stability and strength that gave adequate security against the domination of any 
other power. The moral support of this Government has continually manifested 
itself in the most friendly diplomatic relations and in many acts of courtesy to the 
Hawaiian rulers. 

The overthrow of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this Government, 
but had its origin in what seems to have been a reactionary and revolutionary policy 
on the part of Queen Lilioukalani, which pnt in serious peril not only the large 
and preponderating interests of the United States in the islands, but all foreign inter- 
ests, and, indeed, the decent administration of civil affairs and peace of the islands. 

It is quite evident that the monarchy had become effete and the Queen’s Govern- 
ment so weak and inadequate as to be the prey of designing and unscrupulous persons. 
The restoration of Queen Lilioukalani to her throne is undesirable if not impossible, 
and unless actively supported by the United States would be accompanied by seri- 
ous disaster and the disorganization of all business interests. The influence and 
interest of the United States in the islands must be increased and not diminished. 

Only two courses are now open—one, the establishment of a protectorate by the United 
States, and the other, annexation full and complete. I think the latter course, which has 
been adopted in the treaty, will be highly promotive of the best interests of the Hawaiian 
people and is the only one that will adequately secure the interests of the United States. 
These interests are not wholly selfish. J¢ is essential that none of the yreat powers 
shall secure these islands. Such a possession would not consist with our safety and with 
the peace of the world. : 

This view of the situation is so apparent and conclusive that no protest has been 
heard from any Government against proceedings looking to annexation. Every for- 
eign representative at Honolulu promptly acknowledged the Provisional Govern-- 
ment, and I think there is a general concurrence in the opinion that the deposed 
Queen ought not to be restored. Prompt action upon this treaty is very desirable. 

If it meets the approval of the Senate, peace and good order will be secured in 
the islands under existing laws until sach time as Congress can provide by legisla- 
tion a permanent form of government for the islands. This legislation should be, 
and I do not doubt will be, not only just to the natives and all other residents and 
citizens of the islands, but should be characterized by great liberality and a high 
regard to the rights of all the people and of all foreigners domiciled there. 

The correspondence which acconipanies the treaty will put the Senate in possession 
of all the facts known to the Executive. 

BENJ. HARRISON. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 15, 1893. 


(Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 1005.) 
The treaty of annexation is hereinafter contained. 


WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 
Annexation treaty negotiated and advocated, 


On June 15, 1897, President MeKinley caused an annexation treaty 
to be negotiated with the Republic of Hawaii. 


Message to the Senate. 


The following is the message accompanying the treaty upon its trans- 
mission to the Senate for confirmation: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith to the Senate, in order that, after due consideration, the con- 
stitutional function of advice and consent may be exercised by that body, a treaty 


S. Rep. 6815 
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for the annexation of the Republic of Hawaii to the United States, signed in this 
capital by the plenipotentiaries of the parties on the 16th of June instant. 

For better understanding of the subject I transmit in addition a report of the 
Secretary of State, briefly reviewing the negotiation which has led to this important 
result. 

ANNEXATION NECESSARY SEQUEL OF HISTORICAL EVENTS, 


The incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands into the body politic of the United 
States is the necessary and fitting sequel to the change of events which, from avery 
early period in our history, has controlled the intercourse and prescribed the associa- 
tion of the United States and the Hawaiian Islands. The predominance of Ameri- 
ean interest in that neighboring territory was first asserted in 1820, by sending to 
the islands a representative agent of the United States. It found further expression 
by the signature of a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation with the King 
in 1826—the first international compact negotiated by Hawaii. It was signally 
announced in 1843, when the intervention of the United States caused the British 
Government to disavow the seizure of the Sandwich Islands by a British naval com- 
mander, and to recognize them by treaty as an independent State, renouncing for- 
ever any purpose of annexing the islands or exerting a protectorate over them. 


CESSION OF HAWAII IN 1851. 
In 1851 the cession of the Hawaiian Kingdom to the United States was formally 


offered, and although not then accepted, this Government proclaimed its duty to 
preserve alike the honor and dignity of the United States and the safety of the Gov- 


ernment of the Hawaiian Islands. From this time until the outbreak of the war in | 


1861 the pelioy of the United States toward Hawaii-and of the Hawaiian sovereignty 
toward the United States was exemplified by continued negotiations for annexation 
or for a reserved commercial union. 


RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1875 AND 1884, 


The latter alternative was at length accomplished by. the reciprocity treaty of 
1875, the provisions of which were renewed and expanded by the convention of 1884, 
embracing the perpetual cession to the United States of the harbor of Pear] River, in 
the island of Oahu, . 


REFUSAL OF JOINT ACTION WITH GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN IN 1888. 


In 1888 a proposal for the joint guaranty of the neutrality of the Hawaiian Islands 
by the United Bintes, Germany, and Great Britain was declined on the announced 

ound that the relation of the United States to the islands was sufficient for the end 
in view. 


CONTINUOUS POLICY EXCLUSION OF ALL FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 


In brief, from 1820 to 1893 the conrse of the United States toward the Hawaiian 
Islands has consistently favored their autonomous welfare, with the exclusion of all 
foreign influence save our own, to the extent of upholding eventual annexation as 
the necessary outcome of that policy. : 


ANNEXATION A CONSUMMATION, NOT A CHANGE. 


Not only is the union of the Hawaiian territory to the United States no new 
scheme, but it is the inevitable consequence of the relation steadfastly maintained 
with that mid-Pacitfic domain for three-quarters of a century. Its accomplishment, 
despite successive denials and postponements, has been merely a question of time. 


While its failure in 1893 may not be a cause of congratulation, it is certainly a proof | 


of the disinterestedness of the United States, the delay of four years having abun- 
dantly sufficed to establish the right and the ability of the Republic of Hawaii to 
enter, as a sovereign contractant, upon a conventional union with the United States, 
thus realizing a purpose held by the Hawaiian people and proclaimed by successive 
Hawaiian governments through some twenty years of their virtual dependence 
upon the benevolent protection of the United States. Under such circumstances 
annexation is not a chanye. It is a consummation. 


DETAILS OF FORM OF GOVERNMENT LEFT TO CONGRESS. 


The report of the Secretary of State explains the character and course of the recent | 


negotiations and the features of the treaty itself. The organic and administrative 


details of incorporation are necessarily left to the wisdom of the Congress, and I can. - 


not doubt, when the function of the constitutional treaty-making power shall have 
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been accomplished, the duty of the national legislature in the case will be performed 
with the largest regard for the interests of this rich insular domain and for the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants thereof. 
WiLiiamM McKINLEY, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, June 16, 1897. 
[Secretary Sherman’s report to President McKinley, accompanying the treaty, is 
hereinafter contained. ] . 


OPINIONS OF SECRETARIES OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONCERNING THE CONTROL OR ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 
First public statement of superior interest of United States in Hawatt. 


Upon application of the Hawaiian Government for recognition by the 
United States, Secretary of State Webster replied, on December. 19, 
1842, that the matter had been submitted. to the President [Tyler| and— 


The President is of opinion that -the interests of all the commercial nations 
require that that Government [Hawaii] shall not be interfered with by foreign 
powers. * * * The United States * * * are more interested in the fate of the 
islands and of their government than any other nation can be, and this consideration 
induces the President to be quite willing to declare, as the sense of the Government 
of the United States, that the Government of the Sandwich Islands ought to be 
respected; that no power ought either to take possession of the islands as a conquest 
or for the purpose of colonization, and that no power ought to seek for any undue 
control over the existing Government, or any exclusive privileges or preferences in 
matters of commerce. (Appendix 2, For. Rel. of the U. 8., 1894, p. 44.) 


Webster’s views were elaborated in 1851, hereafter quoted. 


H. 8S. LEGARE. 
Advocated force to keep European powers out. 


June 13, 1843, Secretary of State Legare sent a dispatch to Edward | 
Everett, U.S. minister at London, in which the relations of the United 
States to Hawaii are mentioned, by reason of the then recent seizure 
of the islands by England. In this connection he says: 


It is well known that * * * we have no wish to plant or to acquire colonies 
abroad. Yet there is something so entirely peculiar in the relations between this little 
commonwealth Hawaii and ourselves that we might even feel justified, consistently with our 
own principles, in interfering by force to prevent its falling into the hands of one of the 
great powers of Europe. These relations spring out of the local situation, the history, 
and the character and institutions of the Hawaiian Islands, as well as out of the 
declarations formally made by this Government during the course of the last session 
of Congress, to which I beg leave to call your particular attention. ; 

If the attempts now making by ourselves, as well as other Christian powers, to 
open the markets of China to a more general commerce be successful, there ean be 
no doubt but that a great part of that commerce will find its way over the Isthmus, 
In that event it will be impossible to overrate the importance of the Hawaiian group as a 
stage in the long voyage between Asia and America. But without anticipating events 
which, however, seem inevitable, and even approaching, the actual demands of an 
immense navigation make the free use of these roadsteads and ports indispensable 
tous. * * * Jt seems doubtful whether even the undisputed possession of the 
Oregon Territory and the use of the Columbia River, or indeed anything short of 
the acquisition of California (if that were possible), would be sufficient indemnity 
to us for the loss of these harbors. (Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel. concerning Hawaiian 
Islands, vol. 2, p. 921.) 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 


, Occupation by England or France highly injurious to the United States, | 
On the 3d of September, 1849, Secretary of State Buchanan sent a 


dispatch to the U.S. minister resident at Honolulu, Ten Eyck, concern- 
ing the relations between Hawaii and the United States, in view of the 
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then threatening conduct of the French against Hawaii, in which the 
following words are used: 

We ardently desire that the Hawaiian Islands may maintain their independence. 
tt would be highly injurious to our interests if, tempted by their weakness, they should 


be seized by Great Britain or France; more especially so, since our recent acquisitions from 
Mexico on the Pacific Ocean. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian 


Islands, p. 897.) 
JOHN M. CLAYTON. 


United States could never allow Hawaii to be controtled by any other power. 


In a dispatch from Secretary Clayton to U. S. Minister Rives at 
Paris, July 5, 1850, referring to the differences between the French and 
Hawaiian Governments, he made the following statement: 

The Department will be slow to believe that the French have any intention to 
adopt, with reference to the Sandwich Islands, the same policy which they have pur- 
sued in regard to Tahiti. If, however, in your judgment it should be warranted by 
circumstances, you may take a proper opportunity to’ intimate to the minister for 
foreign affairs of France that the situation of the Sandwich Islands, in respect to our 
possessions on the Pacific and the bonds commercial and of other descriptions between them 
and the United States, are such that we could never, with indifference, allow them to pass 
under the dominion or exclusive control of any other power. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on 
For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 895.) : : * 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Action by France would seriously disturb friendly relations with United 
States. - 


Upon receipt of a communication by Mr. Severance (quoted below, 
under the heading “Opinions of American Ministers at Honolulu,” 
&e.), Secretary of State Webster, on June 18, 1851, again addressed 
U.S. Minister Rives at Paris instructing him "to immediately inform 
‘the French Government that the farther enforcement of the French 
demands against Hawaii— _* 
would be tantamount to a subjugation of the islands to the dominion of France. 
A step like this could not fail to be viewed by the Government and people of the United 
States with a dissatisfaction which would tend seriously to disturb our existing friendly 
relations with the French Government. 


Reparation requested for Hawati, indicating claim of United States of 
right to protect Hawaii. 


And he is further instructed to make such representations to France— 


as will induce that Government to desist from measures incompatible with the sov- 
ereignty and independence of the Hawaiian Islands, and to make amends for the acts 
which the French agents have already committed there in contravention of the law of 
nations and of the treaty between the Hawaiian Government and France. (Vol. 2, Rep. 
Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 905-6.) 


Declaration of policy— United States can never consent to occupation by, 
or hostile demands of, European powers. 


Secretary of State Webster, replying to U. S. Minister Severance at 
Honolulu, on July 14, 1851, says, after reciting that the demands of 
France were improper and “could only end in rendering the islands 
and their government a prey to the stronger commercial nations of the - 
world: ” 

Lt can not be expected that the Government of the United Siates could look on a course of 


things leading to such « result with indifference. 
The Hawaiian Islands are ten times nearer to the United States than to any of the 
powersof Europe. Five-sixths of all their commercial intercourse is with the United 
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States, and these considerations, together with others of a more general character, 
have fixed the course which the Government of the United States will pursue in regard to 
them. The annunciation of this policy will not surprise the governments of Europe, 
nor be thought to be unreasonable by the nations of the civilized world, and that 
policy is that while the Government of the United States, itself faithful toits original 
assurance, scrupulously regards the independence of the Hawaiian Islands, t can 
never consent to see those islands taken possession of by either of the great commercial pow- 
ers of Europe, nor can it consent that demands manifestly unjust and derogatory and 
inconsistent with a bona fide independence shall be enforced against that Gover mment. 
(Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For, Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 908.) 


Copy furnished diplomatic corps at Washington. 


A copy of the above letter from Secretary Webster to Minister Sev- 
erance was, simultaneously with its dispatch, furnished to all the 
members of the diplomatic corps in Washington, in circular form, 
which caused offense to the French Government, but they nevertheless 
acquiesced in its terms, and desisted from the course of aggression 
which they had been following. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel, 
concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 913.) ‘ : 


Force advocated to keep France out. 


At this time the French were so threatening in Hawaii that the 
Hawaiian Government requested the American consul, E. H. Allen, to 
go personally to Washington and represent the state of affairs, which 
he oe. Upon making his statement to Secretary Webster, the latter 
replied: 


T trust the French will not take possession; but if they do, they will be dislodged tf my. 
advice is taken, if the whole power of the Government is required to do it. 


Ww. L. MARCY. 
Inevitably Hawaii must be controlled by the United States. 


Secretary of State W. L. Marey addressed a communication on 
December 16, 1853, to Mr. John Mason, U.S. minister to France, in which 
he states that during the recent disturbances i in Hawaii— 


the question of transferring the sovereignty of these: islands to the United States 
‘was much discussed. 


He further states that the British and French ministers had both called 
upon him (Marcy) and tried to induce him to agree— 


that this Government would take no measures to acquire the sovereignty of these 
islands or accept it if voluntarily offered to the United States. * * * Their min- 
isters, particularly the minister of France, labored to impress me with the belief 
that such a transfer would be forcibly resisted. * 


ANNEXATION FORESHADOWED. 


The object in cua essing you at present is to request you to look into this matter and. 
ascertain, if possible, * * * what would probably be the course of France in case of 
an attempt on the part of the United States to add these islands to our territorial posses~ 
sions by negotiation or other peaceable means. 

I do not think the present Hawaiian Government can long remain in the hands of 
the present rulers or under the control of the native inhabitants of these islands, 
and both England and France are apprised of our determination not to allow them 
to be owned by or to fall under the protection of either of these powers or of any 
other European nation. 

‘It seems to be inevitable that they must come under the control of this Government, and 
it would. be but reasonable and fair that these powers should acquiesce in such a dis- 
position of them, provided the transferrence was effected by fair means. (Vol. 2, 
Rep. Sen. Com. on HOY. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 914.) : 
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Instructions of Marcy to negotiate annexation treaty. 


On the 4th of April, 1854, Secretary of State Marcy sent a dispatch 
to David L. Gregg, U. S. minister at Honolulu, giving special instruc- 
tions on the subject of annexation, viz: 


In your general instructions you were furnished with the views of this Govern- 
ment in regard to any change in the political affairs of the Sandwich Islands. The 
President was aware, when those instructions were prepared, that the question of 
transferring the sovereignty of those islands to the United States had been raised, 
and favorably received by many influential individuals residing therein. Jt was fore- 
seen that at some period, not far distant, such a change would take place, and that the 
Hawaiian Islands would come under the protectorate of or be transferred to some foreign 
power. You were informed that it was not the policy of the United States to acceler- 
ate such a change; but if, in the course of events, it became unavoidable, this Government 
would much prefer to acquire the sovereignty of these islands for the United States rather 
than to see it transferred to any other power. If any foreign connection is to be 

_formed, the geographical position of these islands indicates that it should be with us, Our 
coumerce with them far exceeds that of all other countries; our citizens are embarked 
in the most important business concerns of that country, and some of them hold 
important public positions. In view of the large American interests there established 
and the intimate commercial relations existing at this time, it might be well regarded as 
the duty of this Government to prevent these islands from becoming the appendage of any 
other foreign power. 

It appears by your dispatches lately received at this Department that the ruling 
authorities of the Hawaiian Government have been convinced of their inability to 
sustain themselves any longer as an independent State, and are prepared to throw 
themselves upon our protection or to seek incorporation into our political system. 
Fears are entertained by those who favor such a measure that if the United States 
should manifest a disinclination to receive the proffered sovereignty of this coun- 
try, ae people would seek elsewhere a less desirable connection or be given over to 
anarehy. 

The information contained in your last dispatch, No. 10, dated the 7th of February, 
renders it highly probable that the ruling powers of that Government will have 

resented to you, as otr diplomatic agent, an offer of the sovereignty of their coun- 
ry to the United States. The President has deemed it proper that you should be 
furnished with instructions for the guidance of yeur conduct in such an emergency. 
With this dispatch you will be furnished with a full power to treat with the present author- 

- ities of the Hawaiian Government for the transfer of the Sandwich Islands ta the United 
States. This can only be done by a convention or treaty, which will not be valid 
until it is ratified by the Senate of the United States. ' 


PROTECTORATE DISAPPROVED. 


No intimation has ever been given to this Government as to the terms or condi- 
tions which will be likely to be annexed to the tender of the sovereignty. It is pre- 
sumed, however, that something more than a mere protectorate is contemplated. 
A protectorate tendered to and accepted by the United States would not change the sover- 
eignty of the country. In that case this Government would take wpon tiself heavy and 
responsible duties for which tt could hardly expect compensating adrantages. : 

IT understand that the measure proposed by the people, and that in which the pres- 
ent rulers are disposed to concur, is “annexation” as distinguished from protection; 
and that it is their intention that these islands shall become a part of our territories 
and be under the control of this Government as fully as any other of its territorial 
possessions. In any convention you may make it is expected that the rights to be 
acquired by the United States should be clearly defined. 

Should the sovereignty of these islands be transferred to the United States, the 
present Government would, as a matter of course, be superseded, or, at least, be 
subjected to the Federal authority of this country. 


Annuities to the amount of $100,000 per annum were authorized to 
be paid to the King and chiefs, (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel. 
concerning Hawaii, p. 929.) 


Diseussion of terms of annexation. 


On January 31, 1855, Secretary Marcy wrote to Mr. Gregg that the 
President did not approve of Hawaii immediately becoming a State, 
but thought it should come in as a Territory. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. 

‘on For. Rel. concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 941.) 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Annexation overtures to be confidentially received. 


In reply to a dispatch from U.S. Minister McOook, suggesting the 
possibility of the annexation of Hawaii, Secretary Seward wrote to him, 
July 13, 1867: ; . 


You are at liberty to sound the proper authority on the large subject mentioned 
in your note (annexation) and ascertain probable conditions. You may confidentially 
receive overtures and communicate the same to me. 

I will act upon your suggestion in that relation in regard to a party pow here. 
(The Hawaiian Minister at Washington.) (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel. 
concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 948.) 


Annexation deemed desirable by U. 8. Government. 


In a dispatch to U. S. Minister McCook at Honolulu, of September 
12, 1867, Secretary Seward says: 


Circumstances have transpired here which induce a belief that a strong interest, 
based upon a desire for annexation of the Sandwich Islands, will be active in oppos- 
ing a ratification of the reciprocity treaty. It will be argued that the reciprocity 
will tend to hinder and defeat an early annexation, to which the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands are supposed to be now strongly inclined. * * * 

Second. You will be governed in all your proceedings by a proper respect and 
courtesy to the Government and people of the Sandwich Islands; but it is proper 
that you should know, for your own information, that a lawful and peaceful annexa- 
tion of the islands to the United States, with the consent of the people of the Sandwich 
Islands, is deemed desirable by this Gorernment; and that if the policy of annexation 
should really conflict with the policy of reciprocity, annexation is in every ease to be pre- 
ferred, (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen, Com. on For. Rel. concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 951.) 


HAMILTON FISH. 


Control of Hawati discussed. 


In a dispatch from Secretary Fish to the American Minister at Hon- 
olulu, March 25, 1873, the following occurs: 


The position of the Sandwich Islands as an outpost fronting and commanding the 
whole of our possessions on the Pacific Ocean, gives to the future of those islands a 
peculiar interest to the Government and people of the United States. It is very 
clear that this Government cannot be expected to assent to their transfer from their 
present control to that of any powerful maritime or commercial nation. 


MILITAR VERILLANCE BY BERMUDA MUST NOT BE REPEATED IN THE PACIFIC. 


Such transfer to a maritime power would threaten a military surveillance in 
the Pacific similar to that which Bermuda has afforded in the Atlantic—the latter 
has been submitted to from necessity, inasmuch as it was congenital with our Gov- 
ernment—but we desire no additional similar outposts in the hands of those who 
may at some future time use them to our disadvantage. 


CONSIDERATION OF HAWAIP’S FUTURE FORCED ON UNITED STATES. 


The condition of the Government of Hawati and its evident tendency to decay 
and dissolution force upon us the earnest consideration of tis future—possibly tis near 
Suture, 

There seems to be a strong desire on the part of many persons in the islands, rep- 
resenting large interest and great wealth, to become annexed to the United States, 
Ang while there are, as I have already said, many and influential persons in this country 
who question the policy of any insular acquisitions, perhaps even of any extension of terri- 
torial limits, 

POLICY OF WISE FORESIGHT TO ACQUIRE HAWAII. 


there are also those of influence and of wise foresight who see a future that must extend the 
jurisdiction and the timits of this nation, and that will require a resting spot in mid-ocean, 
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between the Pacific coast and the vast domains of Asia, which are now opening to 
commerce and Christian civilization. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel. concern- 
ing Hawaiian Islands, p. 827.) 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 
Hawaii the key of the American Pacific. 


In 1881, the British Government having made certain demands upon 
the Hawaiian Government, arising out of the reciprocity treaty with 
the United States, negotiated in 1876, Mr. Blaine, in a dispatch dated 
December 1, 1881, to U. S. Minister Comly, at Honolulu, used the fol- 
lowing language: 


This Government firmly believes that the position of the Hawaiian Islands as the key 
to the dominion of the American Pacific demands their benevolent neutrality, to which | 


end it will earnestly cooperate with the native Government. And if, through any 
cause, the maintenance of such a position of benevolent neutrality should be found 
by Hawaii to be impracticable, 


AN AVOWEDLY AMERICAN SOLUTION. 


this Government would then unhesitatingly meet the altered situation by seeking an avow- 
edly American solution for the grave issues presented. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. 
Rel. concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 831.). 


In a further dispatch he said: 


The Government of the United States * * * has always avowed and now 
repeats that tnder no circumstances will it permit the transfer of the territory or 
sovereignty of these islands to any of the great European powers. It is needless to 
restate the reasons upon which that determination rests. It is too obvious for argu- 
ment that the possession of these islands by a great maritime power would not only 
be a dangerous diminution of the just and necessary influence of the United States 


in the waters of the Pacific, but in the case of international difficulty it would be a | 


positive threat to interests too large and important to be lightly risked. 
Hawaii’s relations to the United States. 


In a confidential dispatch to U. S. Minister Comly, at Honolulu, 
December 1, 1881, Mr. Blaine says: ae 


EARLY EXTINCTION OF NATIVES—TRANSFER OF POWER TO OTHERS. 


In my formal instruction of this date I have reviewed the general question of the 
relationship between the United States and the Hawaiian Islands, and_the position 
of the latter, both as an integral part of the American system and as the key to the 
commerce of the North Pacific. As that instruction was written for communication 
to the Hawaiian secretary of state, I touched but lightly on the essential question 
of the gradual and seemingly inevitable decadence and extinction of the native race 
and its replacement by another, to which the powers of government would neces- 
sarily descend. 

A single glance at the census returns of Hawaii for half a generation past exhibits 
this alarming diminution of the indigenous element, amounting to 14 per cent per 
annum of the population. Meanwhile, the industrial and productive development of 
Hawaii is on the increase, and the native classes, never sufficiently numerous to 
develop the full resources of the islands, have been supplemented by an adventitious 
labor element, from China mainly, until the rice and sugar fields are largely tilled 
by aliens. The worst of this state of things is that it must. inevitably keep on in 
increasing ratio, the native classes growing smaller, the insular production larger, 
and the immigration to supply the want of labor greater every year. 


HAWAIL COMMERCIALLY A DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 


I have shown in a previous instruction how entirely Hawaii is a part of the pro- 
ductive and commercial system of the American States. So far as the staple 
growths and imports of the islands go, the reciprocity treaty makes them practically 
members of an American zollverein, an outlying district of the State of California. So 
far as political structure and independence of action are concerned, Hawaii is as 
remote from our control as China. | 
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PERPETUITY OF NATIVES BASIS OF INDEPENDENCE. 


This contradiction is only explicable by assuming what is the fact, that thirty 
years ago, having the choice between material annexation and commercial assimila-~ 
tion of the islands, the United States chose the less responsible alternative. The 
soundness of the choice, however, entirely depends on the perpetuity of the rule of 
the native race as an independent Government, and that imperiled, the whole frame- 
work of our relations to Hawaii is changed, if not destroyed. 

The decline of the native Hawaiian element in the presence of newer and 
sturdier growths must he accepted as an inevitable fact, in view of the teachings of 
ethnological history. And as retrogression in the development of the islands can 
not be admitted without serious detriment to American interests in the North Pa- 
cific, the problem of a replenishment of the vital forces of Hawaii presents itself 
for intelligent solution in an American sense—not in an Asiatic or a British sense, 


ANNEXATION WOULD CAUSE AMERICAN COLONIZATION. 


There is little doubt that were the Hawaiian Islands, by annexation or district protection, 
a part of the territory of the Union, their fertile resources for the growth of rice and sugar 
would not only be controlled by American capital, but so profitable a field of labor would 
attract intelligent workers thither from the United States. 

Throughout the continent, north and south, wherever a foothold is found for 
American enterprise, it is quickly oceupied, and this spirit of adventure, which seeks 
its outlet in the mines of South America and the railroads of*Mexico, would not be 
slow to avail itself of openings for assured and profitable enterprise even in mid- 
ocean. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 977.) 


THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


The reciprocity treaty with Hawaii was negotiated in 1875 under 
Secretary Fish. An extension of the treaty was negotiated by Secre- 
tary Frelinghuysen, and finally carried into effect under Thos. F. Bay- 
ard, Secretary of State in Mr. Cleveland’s first Administration. In an 
interview published in the Philadelphia Ledger, February 1, 1897, Mr. 
Bayard discusses the objects and intent of these treaties. Among other 
things he states that he was “ greatly impressed with the special advan- 
tages which our exclusive rights in the islands gave us, and would have 
preferred to extend the period of its duration, so that our commercial 
interests there would have ample time to develop, and American con- 
trol of the islands, in a perfectly natural and legitimate way, would be 
assured by the normal growth of mercantile and political relations.” 
He further states that the British minister requested that the United 
States join England and Germany in a guaranty of the neutrality of 
Hawaii, which Mr. Bayard declined to do, February 15, 1888. Contin: 
uing, Mr. Bayard says: 

T held that there could be no comparison between our rights in the Hawaiian 
Islands, as secured by the treaties of 1875 and 1887, with those of other nations, and 
I would not consent that the United States shonid be put upon an equality with 
them. * * * We had an interest in Hawati that no other country could have. A polit- 
teal union would logically and naturally follow, in course of time, the commercial union 
and dependence which were thus assured. * * Ttwas my idea that the policy origi- 
nating in the Fish treaty of the Grant Administration in 1875 should be permitted 6 work 
out its proper results. The obvious course was to wait quietly and patiently and let the 
islands fill up with American planters and American industries until they should be wholly 
identified in business interests and political sympathies with the United States, It was sim- 
ply a matter of w citing until the apple should ripen and fall. Unfortunately, nothing was 
done by Congr 688 | in pursuance of this easy, legitimate, and perfectly feasible process of” 
acquisition, * 


JOHN W. FOSTER. 


Secretary of State Foster made a report accompanying the treaty of 
annexation negotiated by him February 15, 1893, in which he says: 
The policy of the United States has been consistently and constantly declared 


against any foreign aggression in Hawaii inimical to the necessarily paramount — 
rights and interests of the American people there, and the uniform contemplation 
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of their annexation as a contingent necessity. But beyond that it is shown that 
annexation has been on more than one occasion avowed as a policy and attempted 
as a fact. (Ib., vol. 1, p. 136.) 


Duty of the United. States to annex. 


‘In an address to the National Geographic Society, March 26, 1897, 
‘My. Foster said: 


Ié is, in my opinion, the ee duty of the United States to annex Hawaii to its 
territory, And in a matter which involves the interests and destiny of a great 
nation of 70,000,000 people no mere echnical questions of procedure should be 
allowed to embarrass our action. * 


ANNEXATION PRESENTS NO DIFFICULTIES—PROTECTORATE IMPRACTICABLE. 
' Tomy mind annexation presents no political or administrative difficulties, * * * 
I do regard the suggestion of a protectorate as practicable. We can not assume it 
without becoming responsible for the government of the islands and we should not 
become responsible for the government unless we can * * * control its manage- 
ment. Such a system would bring no end of complications with foreign powers and 
in domestic affairs. 

EITHER ANNEX OR LET ALONE. 


We must either annex the islands or leave them free to make such other alliance 
as they may choose or as destiny may determine. 


JOHN SHERMAN. 
, Report accompanying annexation treaty of 1897. 


Secretary of State Sherman made a report to the President accom- 
panying the treaty of annexation negotiated by him Jane 15, 1897, as 
follows: 


The President: 

The undersigned, Secretary of State, has the honor to lay before the President for 
submission to the Senate, should it be deemed for the public interests to do so, a 
treaty signed in the city of Washington on the 16th instant by the undersigned and 
by the duly empowered representatives of the Republic of Hawaii, whereby the 
islands constituting the said Republic and ali their dependencies are fully and abso- 
lutely ceded to the United States of America forever. 

It does not seem necessary to the present purpose of the undersigned to review the 
incidents of 1893, when a similar treaty of cession was signed on February 14 and 
submitted to the Senate, being subsequently withdrawn by the President on the 9th 
of March following. The negotiation which has culminated in the treaty now sub- 
nitted has not been a mere resumption of the negotiation of 1893, but was initiated 
and has been conducted upon independent lines. Then an abrupt revolutionary move- 
ment had brought about the dethronement of the queen and set up instead of the 
heretofore titular monarchy a provisional government for the control and manage- 
ment of public affairs and the protection of the public peace, such government to 
exist only until terms of union with the United States should have been negotiated 
and agreed upon. Thus self-constituted, its promoters claimed for it only a de 
facto existence until the purpose of annexation in which it took rise should be 
accomplished. 


REPUBLIC EVOLVED FROM PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


‘ As time passed and the plan of union with the United States became an uncertain 
contingency the organization of the Hawaiian commonwealth underwent necessary 
changes. The temporary character of its first government gave place to a perma- 
nent scheme under a constitution framed by the representatives of the electors of 
the islands, and the government, administered by an executive council, not chosen 
by suffrage but self “appointed, was succeeded by an elective and parliamentary 
régime, and the ability of the new government to hold—as the Republic of Hawaii— 
an independent place in the family of sovereign States, preserving order at home and 

. fulfilling international obligations abroad, has been put to the proof. 
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REPUBLIC OF HAWAII A RECOGNIZED SOVEREIGN STATE. 


Recognized by the powers of the earth, sending and receiving envoys, enforcing 
respect for the law, and maintaining peace within its island borders, Hawaii sends to 
the United States not a commission representing a successful revolution, but the 
accredited plenipotentiary of a constituted and firmly established sovereign State, 
However sufficient may have been the authority of the commissioners with whom 
the United States Government treated in 1893, and however satisfied the President 
may then have been of their power to offer the domain of the Hawaiian Islands to 
the United States, the fact remains that what they then tendered was a territory 
rather than an established government, a country whose administration had been 
east down by a bloodless but complete revolution, and a community in a state of 
political transition. . 


HAWAIIAN CONSTITUTION AUTHORIZES ANNEXATION. 


Now, however, the Republic of Hawaii approaches the United States as an equal, 
and points for its authority to that provision of article 32 of the constitution pro- 
mulgated July 24, 1894, whereby the President, with the approval of the cabinet, is 
expressly authorized and empowered to make a treaty of political or commercial 
union between the Republic of Hawaii and the United States of America, subject to 
the ratification of the Senate. 


SIMPLE COMMERCIAL UNION IMPRACTICABLE, 


The present negotiation is, therefore, as has been said, not a mere renewal of the 
tender of Hawaiian territory made in 1893, but has responded to the purpose declared 
in the Hawaiian constitution, and the conferences of the plenipotentiaries have 
been directed to weighing the advantages of the political and the commercial union 
alternately proposed and relatively considering the scope and extent thereof. 

It soon appeared to the negotiators that a purely commercial union on the lines of 
the German zollverein could not satisfy the problems of the administration in 
Hawaii and of the political associations between the islands and the United States, 
Such a commercial union would on the one hand deprive the Hawaiian Government 
of its chief source of revenue from customs duties by placing its territory in‘a rela- 
tion of free exchange with the territory of the United States, its main market of 
purchase and supply, while on the other hand. it would entail upon Hawaii the 
maintenance of an internal-revenue-system on a par with that of the United States, 
or else involve the organization of a corresponding branch of our revenue service 
within a foreign jurisdiction. 

We have had with Hawaii since 1875 a treaty of commercial union, which practi- 
cally assimilates the two territories with regard to many of their most important 
productions, and excludes other nations from enjoyment of its privileges, yet, 
although that treaty has outlived other Jess favored reciprocity schemes, its perma- 
nency has at times been gravely imperiled. Under such cireumstanees, to enter 
upon the radical experiment of a complete commercial union between Hawaii and 
the United States as independently sovereign states, without assurances of perma- 
nency and with perpetual subjection to the vicissitudes of public sentiment in the 
two countries, was not to be thought of. 


POLITICAL PROTECTORATE IMPRACTICABLE. 


Turning then to the various practical forms of the political union, the several 
phases of a protectorate, an offensive and defensive alliance, and a national guaranty 
were passed in review. In all of these the independence of the subordinated state 
is the distinguishing feature, and with it the assamption by the paramount state of 
responsibility without domain. This disparity of the relative interests and the 
distance separating the two countries could not fail to render any form of protective 
association either unduly burdensome.or illusory in its benefits, so far as the pro- 
tecting state is concerned, while any attempt to counteract this by tributary depend- 
ence or a measure of suzerain control would be a retrograde movement toward a 
feudal or colonial establishment alike imexpedient and incompatible with our 
national policy. 


ANNEXATION ONLY SATISFACTORY SOLUTION. 


There remained, therefore, the annexation of the islands and their complete 
absorption into the political system of the United States as the only solution satis- 
fying all the given conditions and promising permanency and mutual benefit. The 
present treaty has been framed on that basis, thus substantially reverting to the 
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original proposal of 1893, and necessarily adopting many of the features of that 
arrangement. As to most of these the negotiators have been onstrained and lim- 
ited by the constitutional powers of the Government of the United States. 


ORGANIC PROVISIONS OF GOVERNMENT RESERVED FOR ACTION OF CONGRESS. 


As in previous instances when the United States has acquired. territory by treaty, 
it has been necessary to preserve all the organic provisions for the action of Con- 
gress. If this was requisite in the case of the transfer to the United States of a 
part of the domain of a titular sovereign, as in the cession of Louisiana by France, 
of Florida by Spain, or of Alaska by Russia, it is the more requisite when the act 
is not cession, but union, involving the complete incorporation of an alien sov- 
ereignty into the body politic of the United States. 

For this the only precedent of our political history is found in the uncompleted 
treaty concluded during President Grant’s Administration, November 29, 1869, for 
the annexation of the Dominican Republic to the United States. 

Following that example, the treaty now signed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
United States and the Republic of Hawaii reserves to the Congress of the United 
States the determination of all questions affecting the form of government of the 
annexed territory, the citizenship and elective franchise of its inhabitants, and the 
manner in which the laws of the United States are to be extended to the islands. 


HAWAIIAN TREATIES ABROGATED. 


In order that this independence of the Congress shall be complete and unquestion- 
able, and pursuant to the recognized doctrine of public law, that treaties expire 
with the independent life of the contracting state, there has been introduced, out 
of abundant caution, an express proviso for the determination of all treaties hereto- 
fore concluded by Hawaii with foreign nations, and the extension to the islands of 
the treaties of the United States. 

This leaves Congress free to deal with such especial regulation of the contract 
labor system of the islands as circumstances may require. There being no general 
provision of existing statutes to prescribe the form of government for newly incor- 
porated territory, it was necessary to stipulate, as in the Dominican precedent, for 
continting the existing machinery of the government and laws in the Hawaiian 
Islands until provision shall be made by law for the government, as a territory of 
the United States, of the domain thus incorporated into the Union; but having in 
view the peculiar status created in Hawaii by laws enacted in execntion of treaties 
heretofore concluded between Hawaii and other countries, only such Hawaiian laws 
are thus provisionally continued as shall not be incompatible with the Constitution 
or the laws of the United States or with the provisions of this treaty. 


PROHIBITION OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION. , 


It will be noticed that express stipulation is made prohibiting the coming of 
Chinese laborers from the Hawaiian Islands to any other part of our national terri- 
tory. This provision was proper and necessary in view of the Chinese exclusion 
acts, and it behooved the negotiators to see to it that this treaty, which in turn is to 
become, in due constitutional course, a supreme law of the land, shall not alter or 
amend existing law in this most important regard. 

JOHN SHERMAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF StTaTE, Washington, June 15, 1897. 


OPINIONS OF AMERICAN MINISTERS AT HONOLULU, LONDON, 
AND PARIS CONCERNING THE CONTROL OR ANNEXATION OP 
HAWAII, 


EDWARD EVERETT. 
English seizure of Hawati prevented French occupation. 


Hdward Everett, U.S. minister at London, sent a dispatch to the 
U.S. State Department relating to the seizure of Hawaii by the Eng- 
lish and their subsequent restoration thereof. In the course of the 
dispatch he says: 

There is now reason to think that the occupation of the islands by Lord George 
Panlet was a fortunate event, inasmuch as it prevented them from being taken pos- 


session of by a French squadron, which (it is said) was on its way for that purpose, 
Had France got possession of the islands she would certainly have retained them. 
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ENGLAND’S RECOGNITION OF HAWAII DUE TO IGNORANCE OF SEIZURE. 


Had intelligence been received here of Lord George Panlet’s occupation of them 
before her promise was given to recognize them, England, { think, would not have 
given them up. As it is, an understanding between the great European powers, 
amounting, in effect if not in form, to a guaranty of their independence, is likely to 
take place. This is the only state of things with which the United States could be content. 
As it will be brought about. without involving us in any compacts with other powers, 
* * * (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 926.) 


J. TURRILL. 


Protest against French aggression. 


On August 18, 1849, the French admiral Tromelin made demand for 
settlement of certain alleged grievances against the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, with a threat to use force if not complied with. 

Mr. Turrill, U. 8. consul at Honolulu, thereupon addressed a commu- 
nication to him, in which he used the following language: : 


The demands which have been made upon this Government are, in my judgment, 
in direct opposition to the plain provisions of the treaty, and the enforcing them in 
the manner indicated would be a palpable violation of the law of nations, 

As the course you have advised me that circumstances may induce you to pursue 
must of necessity seriously affect the yreat American interests connected with these 
islands, it becomes my imperative duty, as a representative of the United States, 
to interpose my solemn protest against it, which I now do, and I shall lose no time 
in communicating to the President of the United States the facts and circumstances 
attending this case. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel. éoncerning Hawaiian 
Islands, p. 884.) 


French admiral replies, none of United States’ business, 


To this Admiral Tromelin replied, expressing surprise at the commu- 
nication received, saying: 


The policy of the American Government made it your duty to not interfere officially 
in our affairs with the Administration of His Majesty Kamehameha ITI, for you know 
as well as I do that the United States of America has made it to themselves a law of 
not mixing ever in the affairs of other nations, and especially those of France. 
(Ibid., p. 884. ) 


French action injurious to American interests. 


To this Mr. Turrill replied: 


You are right in supposing it not to be the policy of the United States to mix in 
theaffairs of othernations. But when a case like the one under consideration occurs, 
and I clearly see that the course military power is to take against this weak nation 
mast greatly injuremy countrymen and seriously embarrass the extensive American commerce 
connected with these islands, it becomes my duty so far to interfere officially as to 
Interpose my protest; and in doing so I doubt not my course will meet the entire 
approbation of the President of the United States. (7bid., p. 885.) : 


LUTHER SEVERANCE, 


Provisional cession of Harwaii to United States. 


The French aggressions in Honolulu being renewed in 1851, the King, 
on the 10th day of March, 1851, executed a document reciting his inabil- 
lty to withstand the aggressions of the French, and placing the country— 


under the protection and safeguard of the United States of America until some 
arrangements can be made to place onr said relations with France upon a footing. 
compatible with my rights as anindependentsovereign, * * * or, if sucharrange- 
lhents be found impracticable, then it is our wish and pleasure that the protection 
aforesaid under the United States of America be perpetual, 
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And we further proclaim as aforesaid that from the date of publication hereof the 
flag of the United States of America shall be hoisted above the national ensign on 
all our forts and places and vessels navigating with Hawaiian registers, 


This was delivered to U.S. Minister Severance. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. 
Com. on For. Rel. concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 897.) 


Annexation desired by Hawaii. \ 


In a dispatch from Mr. Severance to Secretary of State Webster, 
dated March 11th, 1851, giving at length a statement concerning the 
situation, Mr. Severance says: 


* * * The King, with the approbation of his chiefs, and I believe nearly all the 
principal officers of the Government, have it in contemplation to take down the 
Hawaiian flag and run up that of the United States. They contemplate annexation to 
our Republic, and have already consulted me about it. * * * 

The popular representative body recently elected by native votes is for the most 
part composed of natives of the United States, and so is the executive part of the 
Government, as well as the judiciary, at least in the high courts. * * *. Three- 
fourths, at least, of the business done here is by Americans, and they already own much of 
the real estate. * * * If the action of the French should precipitate a movement 
here, I shall be called on, perhaps, to protect the American flag. I was inde d 
requested to go and see the King on Monday night, and im the presence of the council to 
give him assurance of protection should he raise the American flag instead of his own; 
but I preferred to keep away, so as to avoid all appearance of intrigue to bring about 
a result which, however desirable, and as many believe ultimately inevitable, must | 
still be attended with difficulties and embarrassments. * * * 


After referring to the French and their possible further attack, he 
continues : 

The natives look upon them as enemies, and if they come again on a like errand 
we shall be again appealed to for protection, and the subject of annexation will come 
up again with added force. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian 
Islands, pp. 897-8.) 

Referring to the document executed by the King, above referred to, 
Mr. Severance continues that he has not committed himself other than 


to say— 


that if the King cedes the islands to the United States and puts up the American 
flag, I will do what I ean to protect it for the time being, until the pleasure of my 
Government shall be known. Leaning upon us as they do, and sympathizing with 
them under aggravated wrongs and repeated insults, I could not tell them we should 
reject their proffered allegiance, and stand passive while they, with the American’ 
flag in their hands, should be trampled under foot by the French. 


Distance no objection to annexation, 


Continuing, Mr. Severance says that arrangements are being made 
for steam navigation with San Francisco: 

With these steamers and a telegraph from San Francisco to Washington we can 
communicate with you in about a week; so I hope you will not object to a political con- 
nection on account of distance. Nor are we so far from the centripetal force of our 
Republic as to be in danger of being thrown off ina tangent. We must not take the’ 
islands in virtue of the “ manifest destiny” principle, but can we not accept their voluntary 
offer? Who has a right to forbid the bans? (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., con- 
cerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 903.) a: 


DAVID L, GREGG. 
Treaty of annexation negotiated. 


Acting under instructions from Mr. Marey, U. 8. Minister Gregg 
negotiated a treaty of annexation with the Hawaiian Government. 
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It was completed ready for signature, August 7, 1854, but before it 
was signed the King, Kamehameha III, died, and his successor, Kame- . 
hameha IV, declined to ratify it. 

This treaty of annexation and the dispatches concerning it are to be 
found in Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian 
Islands, p. 935. 3 ‘ 

It is hereinafter contained. 


JAMES M’BRIDE. 
English control would be injustice to Americans. 


In a dispatch from U.S. Minister McBride, at Honolulu, to Secretary 
Seward, dated October 9, 1863, he sets forth the growing power of the 
English and the tendency of the King and Government of Hawaii to 
Anglicize everything in connection with the Government, and the 
danger that the country would come under British control. 

Upon this subject he says: 


It would be a flagrant injustice to American citizens, after they have labored for the 
good of these islands for the last forty years, after they have brought these people 
eat of barbarism and taught them civilization, science, and religion; in a word, 
made them an intelligent and Christian nation, and have dene all that has been 
done in the development of the resources of the country, and given it a worldwide 
popularity, to be either driven out or so treated and harassed as to make it neces- 
sary for their interests to sacrifice their property and leave, which is believed would 
be the case provided the English obtain greater influence with the King than they 
now have, which influence it is the desire of Americans here and for the interests 
of the American Government to avert. Some merchants and planters are contract- 
ing their business, so that they may not suffer so heavy a loss in the event of the 
change which seems probable at no very distant day. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on 
For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 943.) ; 


EDWARD M’COOK. 
Hawaii absolutely necessary to the United States in case of war. 


In a dispatch to Secretary Seward, dated September 3, 1866, U.S. 
Minister McCook, at Honolulu, after giving a general résumé of condi- 
tioys of the islands, says: 


Geographically these islands occupy the same important relative position towards 
the Pacific that the Bermudas do towards the Atlantic coast of the United States, a 
position which makes them important to the English, convenient to the French, and, - 
im the event of war with either of those Powers, absolutely necessary to the United States. 
Destitute of both army and navy, the Hawaiian Government is without the power 
to resist aggression, to compel belligerents to respect the neutrality of her ports. 
Equally destitnte of financial resources, they are without the means of indemnifying 
those who may suffer through their weakness. 


SPIRIT OF COUNTRY WHOLLY AMERICAN AND FAVORABLE TO ANNEXATION. 


The spirit of this whole people is heartily republican and thoroughly American. 
The King, his half dozen half-civilized nobles, as many cabinet ministers, and the 
Lord Bishop of Honolulu (Staley) constitute the entire aristocratic element of the 
country, either in fact or in feeling. And when this dynasty ends, as end it will, prob-* 
ably within the next year, I am sure that if the American Government indicates the 
slightest desire to test in these islands the last Napoleonic conception in the way of 
territorial extension you will find the people here with great unanimity demanding 
by votes, freely expressed, annexation to the United States. (Rep. Sen. Com. on For. 
Rel., vol. 2, concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 947.) 
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Annexation favored. 


A reciprocity treaty was in process of negotiation between Hawaii 
and the United States under President Johnson, in 1867. U.S. Min- 
ister McCook, at Honolulu, June 7, 1867, writes to Secretary Seward: 


Should the treaty be ratified I will feel that I have possibly accomplished all I 
can accomplish in my present position, and will probably wish to return to my home 
in Colorado unless you should favor the absolute acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands, 
in which event I would like to conduct the negotiations. J think their sovereignty 
could be purchased from the present King, and feel sure that the people of the United 
States would receive such a purchase with universal acclamation. (Rep. Sen. Com. on 
For. Rel., Vol. 2, concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 947.) 


HENRY A. PIERCE. 


The dispatch concerning annexation which Grant submitted for confidential 
consideration of the Senate. 


On February 25,1871, Mr. Henry A. Pierce, then U.S. minister at 
Honolulu, wrote to Secretary of State Hamilton Fish a dispatch con- 
cerning annexation, which, upon reference to President Grant, was 
deemed by him so important that he forwarded it to the Senate, accom- 
panied by a confidential special message recommending it to the 
consideration of the Senate. 

The dispatch from Mr. Pierce is as follows: 


Annexation ultimate destiny of Hawaii. 


Impressed with the importance of the subject now presented for consideration, I 
beg leave to suggest the inquiry whether the period has not arrived making it proper, 
wise, and sagacious for the United States Government to again consider the project 
of annexing the Hawaiian Islands to the territory of the Republic. That such is to be 
the political destiny of this archipelago seems a foregone conclusion in the opinion of all 
who have given attention to the subject in this country, the United States, England, France, 
and Germany. . 

A majority of the aborigines, creoles, and naturalized foreigners of this country, 
as I am credibly informed, are favorable, even anxious, for the consummation of the 
measure named. 

The event of the decease of the present sovereign of Hawaii, leaving no heirs or 
successor to the throne, and the consequent election to be made by the legislative 
assembly of a King, and new stirps for a royal family, will produce a crisis in polit- 
ical affairs which, it is thought, will be availed of as a propitious occasion to inaug- 
urate measures for annexation of the islands to the United States, the same to* be 
effected. as the manifest will and choice of the majority of the Hawaiian people, and 
through means proper, peaceful, and honorable. 

_ It is evident, however, no steps will be taken to accomplish the object named 
without the proper sanction or approbation of the United States Government in 
approval thereof. 


AMERICAN SENTIMENT IN HAWAII. 


The Hawaiian people for fifty years have been under educational instruction of 
American missionaries and the civilizing influence of New England: people, com- 
mercial and maritime. Hence they are Puritan and democratic in their ideas and 
tendencies, modified by a tropical climate. Their favorite songs and airs are American. 

The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States has made the 
project of annexation to our Union more popular than ever, both here and in the 
United States. 


DECREASE OF NATIVES. 


The native population is fast disappearing. The number existing is now esti- 
mated at 45,000, having decreased about 15,000 since the census of 1866. The num- 
ber of foreigners in addition is between 5,000 and 6,000, two-thirds of whom are from 
the United States, and they own more than that proportion of the foreign capital, 
as represented in the agriculture, commerce, navigation, and whale fisheries of the 
Kingdom. 
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FOREIGNERS TO SUCCEED. IF NOT AMERICANS, WHO? 


This country and sovereignty will soon be left to the possession of foreigners, ‘to unlin- 
eal hands, no sons of theirs succeeding.” To what foreign nation shall these islands 
belong if not to the great Republic? At the present those of foreign nativities hold all the 
important offices of Government and control legislation, the judiciary, etc. Well disposed 
as the Government now is toward the Uiiited States and its resident citizens here, in 
course of time it may be otherwise, as was the case during our civil war. 


POINTS WHICH SHOULD ‘INFLUENCE U. S. POLICY. 


I now proceed to state some points of a mere general character which should 
influence the United States Government in their decision of the policy of acquiring 
possession of this archipelago. 


NECESSITY AS NAVAL DEPOT. 


Their geographical position occupying, as it does, an important central, strategicat 
point in the North Pacific Ocean, valuable, perhaps necessary, to the United States for a 
naval depot and coaling station and to shelter and protect our commerce and navigation, 
which in this hemisphere is destined to increase enormously from our intercourse 
with the 500,000,000 population of China, Japan, and Australia. Humboldt predicted. 
that the commerce on the Paciffc would, in time, rival that on the Atlantic. A 
future generation, no doubt, will see the prophecy fulfilled. 

The immense injury inflicted on American navigation and commerce by Great 
Britain in the war of 1812-1814, through her possession of Bermuda and other West 
India Islands, as also that suffered by the English from French privateers from the 
Isle of France during the wars between those nations, are instances in proof of 
the necessity of anticipating and preventing, when we can, similar evils that may 
issue from these islands if held by other powers. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE, 


Their proximity to the Pacific States of the Union, fine climate and soil, and tropical 
productions of sugar, coffee, rice, fruits, hides, goatskins, salt, cotton, fine wool, 
etc., required by the West, in exchange for flour, grain, lumber, shooks, and manu- 
factures of cotton, wool, iron, and other articles, are evidence of the commerciak 
value of one to the other region. 


EUROPEAN POWERS MAY SEIZE IN TIME OF WAR. 


Is it probable that any European power who may hereafter be at war with the United 
States will refrain from taking possession of this weak Kingdom, in view of the great injury 
that could be done to our commerce through their acquisition of them? 


PALMERSTON’S VIEW OF DESTINY OF HAWAIL. 


Prince Alexander and Lott Kamehameha (the former subsequently became the 
fourth Hawaiian King and the latter the fifth) and Dr. G. P. Judd, my informant, 
visited England in 1850 as Hawaiian commissioners. 

Lord Palmerston, at their interview with him, said, in substance, ‘thatthe British 
Government desired the Hawaiian people to maintain proper government and pre- 
serve national independence. If they were unable to do so he recommended receiv- 
ing a protectorate government under the United States or by becoming an integral part 
of that nation. Such,” he thought, ‘was the destiny of the Hawaiian Islands, 
arising from their proximity to the States of California and Oregon and natural 
dependence on those markets for exports and imports, together with probable extinc- 
tion of the Hawaiian aboriginal population and its substitution by immigration from 
the United States.” That advice seems sound and prophetic. 


HISTORICAL FOREIGN AGGRESSIONS. 


The following historical events in relation to these islands are thought worthy of 
revival in recollection: : 

February 25, 1843.—Lord George Paulet, of Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Carysfort, 
obtained, by forceful measures, cession of the Hawaiian Islands to the Government 
of Great Britain July 31, 1843. They were restored to their original sovereignty by 
the British Admiral Thomas. 

November 28, 1848.—Joint convention of the English and French Governments, 
which acknowledged the independence of this archipelago and reciprocally promised 
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never to take possession of any part of same. The United States Government was 
invited to be a party to the above, but declined. 

August, 1849.—Admiral Tromelin, with a French naval force, after making demands 
on the Hawaiian Government impossible to be complied with, took unresisted pos- 
session of the fort and Government buildings in Honolulu and blockaded the harbor. 
After a few weeks’ occupation of the place the French departed, leaving political 
affairs as they were previous to their arrival. 

January, 1851.—A French naval force again appeared at Honolulu and threatened 
bombardment and destruction of the town. 


DEED OF CESSION TO UNITED STATES. 


The King, Kamehameha ILI, with the Government, fearing it would be carried 
into effect, and in mortal dread of being brought under French rule similar to that 
placed by the latter over Tahiti, of the Society Islands, executed a deed of cession 
of all the Hawaiian Islands and their sovereignty forever in favor of the United 
States of America. * * * (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning 
Hawaiian Islands, p. 825.) : 


Annexation under discussion in Hawaii. 


In a dispatch to Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, February 17, 1873, 
U. 8. Minister Henry A. Pierce, at Honolulu, writes as follows: 


Annexation of these islands to the United States and a reciprocity treaty between 
_ the two countries are the two important topics of conversation and warm discussion 
among Government officials and foreign residents. 

A large majority of the latter favor the first-named project, while the former advo- 
eage reciprocity. All are convinced, however, that some measure should be taken 
by the Hawaiian Government to effectually stay the decline in the prosperity of the 
country, evidenced in decreasing exports, revenue, population, whale fishery, and 
an increasing public debt. 


OVERTHROW OF GOVERNMENT, ESTABLISHMENT OF REPUBLIC, AND ANNEXATION 
: FORESHADOWED, 


Annexation of the islands to the United States will never, in my opinion, be adopted 
‘or presented as a Government measure, however much the people as a whole may 
desire it. The glitter of the crown, love of power, and emoluments of office have 
too many attractions to prevent it. Should the great interests of the country, however, 
demand that “annexation” shall be attempted, the planters, merchants, and foreign- 
ers generally will induce the people to overthrow the Government, establish a republic, 
and then ask the United States for admittance into its Union. My opinion has recently 
been frequently asked in regard to probable success of the two measures proposed. 
I have said that if annexation or a reciprocity treaty is proposed on the part of 
Hawaii to the United States, that the subject will in either case be profoundly 
considered and decided upon. 


KING WILLING TO SELL OUT. 


Those favoring the former measure think it can be carried if the King’s consent 
thereto is first obtained (and endeavors will be made to that end), provided the 
United States will, for and in consideration of said cession, pension off. His Majesty 
and all the chiefs of royal blood with the aggregate sum per annum of $125,000, and 
pay off the Hawaiian national debt, now amounting to about $250,000, and bestow 
-upon the cause and for the benefit of education, public schools, and the nation’s 
hospitals (three of the latter in number) the proprietorship and revenues of the crown 
and publiclands. The value of said lands is at present estimated at about $1,000,000. 
It includes, however, the public buildings, waterworks, wharf property, fish ponds, 
etc. The income of the crown lands, now inuring to the sovereign, amounts to 
about $25,000 per annum. The public, or Government, waterworks give about 
$15,000 per annum, wharf property about the same, notwithstanding the free use of 
them granted to steamship lines. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT SHOULD DECLARE ITS POLICY, 


Many persons are lukewarm on the subject of annexation to the United States solely for 
the reason that they fear repulse by the United States Government. TI think the latter 
should declare its policy and object in regard to this important subject. This nation is 
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bewildered and suffering to some degree, not knowing how to shape its own policy 
in connection with its hopes and expectations in regard to the United States. (Vol. 
2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 961.) 


The Kalakaua election riot. 


In a dispatch to Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, U. 8. Minister 
Pierce describes the riot in Honolulu at the time of and consequent upon 
the election of Kalakaua as King, which was suppressed by United 
States troops. 


American war vessels should always be maintained at Honolulu. 


He concludes: 


Hereafter a United States vessel of war should always be stationed at these islands 
under a system of reliefs. A time may arrive when the United States Government will 
Jind it necessary, for the interests of our nation and tis resident citizens here, to take posses- 
sion of this country by military occupation. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., con- 
cerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 970.) 


Reciprocity urged to bind Hawati to the United States. 


_ Mr. Pierce, to Secretary Fish, urges the negotiation of a treaty of 
reciprocity between the two countries, and concludes: 


In view of the best interests of the United States in their relations with these 
islands, I take the liberty to express the hope that a liberal commercial treaty may 
soon be inaugurated by the two countries, feeling confident that such act would 
result to the equal benefit of both nations in a pecuniary sense, and, moreover, be the 
means of binding this archipelago to the United States by the chains of self-interest, never 
to kali (Vol, 2, Rep, Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, 
p. 971. 


JOHN L. STEVENS. 
Increase of annexation sentiment in Hawaii. 


U.S. Minister John lL. Stevens, at Honolulu, on February 8, 1892, 
says in a dispatch to Secretary of State Blaine, after describing the 
situation in Honolulu: 


There are increasing indications that the annexation sentiment is growing among the 
business men as well as with the less responsible of the foreign and native popula- 
tion of the island. The present political situation is feverish, and I see no prospect of 
its being permanently otherwise until these islands become a part of the American 
Union or a possession of Great Britain, The intelligent and responsible men here, 
unaided by outside support, are too few in numbers to control in political affairs 
and to secure good government. There are indications that even the “‘ Liberals,” just 
beaten at the election, though composed of a majority of the popular vote, are about 
to declare for annexation, at least their leaders, their chief newspaper having already 
published editorials to this effect. 


NEW DEPARTURE ,NECESSARY—PROTECTORATE IMPRACTICABLE—ANNEXATION ONLY 
REMEDY. 


At a future time, after the proposed treaty shall have been ratified, I shall deem 
it my official duty to give a more elaborate statement of facts and reasons why a 
“new departure” by the United States as to Hawaii is rapidly becoming a necessity, 
that a “protectorate” is impracticable, and that annexation must be the future remedy, 
or else Great Britain will be furnished with circumstances and opportunity to get a hold on 
these islands which will cause future serious embarrassment to the United States. 

At this time there seems to be no immediate prospect of its being safe to have the 
harbor of Honolulu left without an American vessel of war. Last week a British 
gunboat arrived here, and it is said will remain here for an indefinite period. (Vol. 
2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 989.) 
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Revolutionary movement for annexation. 


On March 8, 1892, U. S. Minister Stevens, in a dispatch to Secretary 
Blaine, states that there are indications of a revolutionary attempt to 
overthrow the Queen and establish a republic, with a view of ultimate 
annexation to the United States, and asks for instructions. (Vol. 2, 
Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 990.) 


Notre.—(The revolution indicated was not by the persons who afterwards carried. 
out the revolution of 1893, but was being gotten up by an almost exclusively native 
combination, under the leadership of a half-white, Wilcox. They were politically 
hostile to the persons organizing the successful revolution of 1893, and since 1893 
have been rabid royalists.) 


Superior interests in Hawaii the avowed policy of the United States. 


Mr. Stevens sent a dispatch to Secretary of State Foster, November 
20, 1892, in which he states: 


An intelligent and impartial examination of the facts can hardly fail to lead to 
the conclusion that the relations and policy of the United States toward Hawaii 
will soon demand some change, if not the adoption of decisive measures, with the 
aim to secure American interests and future supremacy by encouraging Hawaiian 
development and aiding to promote responsible government in these islands. It is 
unnecessary for me to allude to the deep interest and the settled policy of the United. 
States Government in respect to these islands, from the official days of John Quincy 
Adams and of Daniel Webster to the present time. In all that period we have 
avowed the superiority of our interests to those of all other nations, and have always 
refused to embarrass our freedom of action by any alliance or arrangement with 
other powers as to the ultimate possession and government of the islands. (Vol. 2, 
Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 996.) 


Analysis of conditions. 


He then proceeds to give an analysis of the situation, referring to 
the commercial and naval importance of the islands, its government, 
existing business status, and recommends that— 


EITHER ANNEXATION OR CUSTOMS UNION. 


One of two courses seems to me absolutely necessary to be followed, either bold and * 
vigorous measures for annexation, or a ‘customs union,” an ocean cable from the Cali- 
fornia coast to Honolulu, Pearl Harbor perpetually ceded to the United States, with 
an implied but not necessarily stipulated American protectorate over the islands. 


REASONS WHY ANNEXATION PREFERABLE. 


I believe the former to be the better, that which will prove much the more advantageous to 
the islands, and the cheapest and least embarrassing in the end for the United States. If 
it was wise for the United States, through Secretary Marcy, thirty-eight years ago, 
to offer to expend $100,000 to secure a treaty of annexation, it certainly can not be 
chimercial or unwise to expend $100,000 to secure annexation in the near future. 
To-day the United States has five times the wealth she possessed in 1854, and the reasons 
now existing for annexation are much stronger than they.were then. * * * A perpet- 
ual customs union and the acquisition of Pearl Harbor, with an implied protector- 
ate, must be regarded as the only allowable alternative. This would require the con- 
tinual presence in the harbor of Honolulu of a United States vessel of war and the 
constant watchfulness of the United States minister while the present bungling, unset- 
tled, and expensive political rule would go on, retarding the development of the 
islands, leaving at the end of twenty-five years more embarrassment to annexation 
than exists to-day, the property far less valuable, and the population less American 
than they would be if annexation were soon realized. * * * 


OBJECTIONS TO CUSTOMS UNION. 
To give Hawaii a highly favorable treaty while she remains outside the American 


Union would necessarily give the same advantages to hostile foreigners, those who 
would continue to antagonize our commercial and political interests here as well as 
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those of American blood and sympathies. * * * Besides, so long as the islands 
retain their own independent government there remains the possibility that England or the 
Canadian Dominion might secure one of the Hawaiian harbors for a coaling station. 
Annexation excludes all dangers of this kind. 


DECISION SHOULD BE MADE AS TO WHICH POLICY TO FOLLOW. 


Which of the two lines of policy and action shall be adopted our statesmen and 
our Government must decide. Certain it is that the interesis of the United States and 
the welfare of these islands will not permit the continuance of the existing state and tendency 
of things. Having for so many years extended a helping hand to the islands and 
encouraging the American residents and their friends at home to the extent we have, 
we cannot refrain now from aiding them with vigorous measures, without injury to 
ourselves and those of our “kith and kin,” and without neglecting American oppor- 
tunities that never seemed so obvious and pressing as they do now. (Vol. 2, Rep. 
Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, pp. 1002-3.) 


OPINIONS OF U. S. MILITARY AND NAVAL OFFICERS CONCERN- 
ING THE CONTROL OR ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


GEN. J. M, SCHOFIELD AND GEN. B. 8. ALEXANDER. 
Report on defensive capabilities of Hawait in case of war. 


On June 24, 1872, Secretary of War Wm. W. Belknap issued con- 
fidential instructions to Generals Schofield and Alexander to go to 
Honolulu and investigate its defensive capabilities in theevent of war 
between the United States and some other maritime nation. 

Their report is lengthy and contains the following: 


* * * "We ascertained from the officers of the U. 8. Navy, trom maps, and from 
seafaring men that Honolulu is the only good commercial harbor in the whole group 
of the Sandwich Islands, 

An enemy could take up his position outside of the entrance to the harbor and 
command the entire anchorage, as well as the town of Honolulu itself. This harbor 
pisses therefore, be of no use to us as a harbor of refuge in a war with a powerful mari- 
‘ime nation, : F 


PEARL RIVER ONLY HARBOR THAT CAN BE PROTECTED IN TIME OF WAR. 


With one exception, there is no harbor on the islands that can be made to satisfy all the 
conditions necessary for a harbor of refuge in time of war. Thisis the harbor of Hwa, or 
Pearl River, situated on the island of Oahu, about 7 miles west of Honolulu. 

Pearl River is a fine sheet-of deep water extending inland about six miles from its 
mouth, where it could be completely defended by shore batteries. The depth of 
water after passing the bar is ample for any vessel. 

Pearl River is not a true river; it partakes more of the character of an_estuary. 
It is divided into three portions called ‘locks ”—the east lock, the middle lock, and 
the west lock, the three together affording some 30 miles of water front, with deep 
water in the channels. * * * 


EASILY DEFENDED—WATER—LAND—PROVISION: 8. 


If the coral barrier were removed, Pearl River Harbor would seem to have all, or 
nearly all, the necessary properties to enable it to be converted into a good harbor 
of refuge. It could be completely defended by inexpensive batteries on either or 
both shores, firing across a narrow channel of entrance. Its waters are deep enough 
for the largest vessels of war, and its locks, particularly around Rabbitt Island, are 
Spacious enough for a large number of vessels to ride at anchor in perfect security 
against all storms. Its shores are suitable for building proper establishments for 
Sheltering the necessary supplies for a naval establishment, such as magazines of 
ammunition, provisions, coal, spars, rigging, etc., while the island of Oahu, upon 
which it is situated, could furnish fresh provisions, meats, fruits, and vegetables in 
large quantities. 


IF MADE A NAVAL STATION JURISDICTION SHOULD BE TRANSFERRED TO THE 
: UNITED STATES. 


In case it should become the policy of the Government of the United States to obtain 
the possession of this harbor for naval purposes, jurisdiction over all the waters of 
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Pearl River, with the adjacent shores to the bistance of 4 miles from any anchorage, 
should be ceded to the United States by the Hawaiian Government. 

This would be necessary in order to enable the Government to defend its depots 
and anchorages in time of war by works located on its own territory. Sucha cession 
of jurisdiction would embrace a parallelogram of about 10 by 12 miles, * * 


ACTION MUST BE IN ADVANCE OF WAR, 


It is to be observed that if the United States are ever to have a harbor of refuge 
and naval station in the Hawaiian Islands in the event of war, the harbor must be 
prepared in advance by the removal of the Pearl River bar. 

When war has begun it will be too late to make this harbor available, and there is no 
other suitable harbor on these islands. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning 
Hawaiian Islands, pp. 963-6.) 


GEO. BROWN. 
Hawaiian sentiment in favor of annexation. 


Admiral Geo. Brown, September 6, 1892, in a dispatch to Secretary 
of the Navy Tracy, says: 


There is a strong sentiment existing in Hawati, among the native Hawaiians as well as 
among the Americans and Germans, in favor of a change in the form of government, 
looking toward the ultimate annexation of the islands to the United States * * 

It is thought that the Queen will consent to abdicate in favor of a republican form 
of government if she can be assured that a suitable provision will be made for her 
in the way of a permanent pecuniary settlement. * * * (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen, Com. 
on For. Rel. , concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 991.) 


G. CO. WILTSE, 
Growing annexation sentiment. 


Capt. G. C. Wiltse, October 12, 1892, in a dispatch to Secretary of 
the Navy Tracy, says: 


There is a large and growing sentiment, particularly among the planters, in favor of 
annexation to the United States, but I am informed that the leaders do not think an 
opportune moment will arrive for some time to claire However, everything seems to 
point-toward an eventual request for annexation. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. ‘Com. on For. Rel., 
concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 993.) 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, 
Favors annexation. 


(1b., vol. 1, p. 113, and the Forum, Mar., 1893:) 


The United States finds herself compelled to make & decision. * * * Whether 
we wish to or no, we must make the decision. * * 

To anyone viewing a map that shows the full aetent of the Pacific, * * * two 
circumstances will be strikingly and immediately apparent. He will see at a glance 
that the Sandwich Islands stand by themselves in a state of comparative isolation, 
amid a vast expanse of sea; and again, that they form the center of a large circle 
whose radius is approximately the distance from Honolulu to San Francisco. * * 
This is substantially the same distance as from Honolulu to the Gilbert, Marshall, 
Samoan, and Society islands, all under European control except Samoa, i in which 
we have a part influence. * 


REMARKABLE STRATEGICAL POSITION OF HAWAII. 


To have a central. position such as this, and to be alone, having no rival and 
admitting no rival, * * * are conditions that at once fix the attention of the 
strategist. * * * But to-this striking combination is to be added the remarkable 
relations borne * * * to the great commercial routes traversing this vast 
expanse. * * * 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the immense disadvantage to us of any mari- 
time enemy having a coaling station well within 2,500 miles, as this is, of every 
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point of our coast line from Puget Sound to Mexico. Were there many others avail- 
able, we might find it difficult to exclude from all. There is, however, but the one. 
Shut out from the Sandwich Islands as a coal base, an enemy is thrown back for 
supplies of fuel to distances of 3,500 or 4,000 miles—or between 7,000 and 8,000 going 
and coming—an impediment to sustained maritime operations well-nigh prohibitive. 
* # * Itis rarely that so important a factor in the atiack or defence of a coast line—of 
a sea frontier—is concentrated in a single position, and the circumstance renders it doubly 
imperative upon us to secure it if we righteously can. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. SCHOFIELD. 
FAILURE TO ANNEX WOULD BE A CRIME, 


“T went to the Hawaiian Islands 20 years ago. The annexation question was up 
then. My business was to look the question over from the military point of view. 
I made a report that while I regarded annexation as inevitable, aud but a matter of 
time, the conditions were not ripe foritthen. * * * 

“There can be no doubt now about the time for annexation, or that it should be 
the outcome of the present negotiations. Annexation may not be the immediate 
step; but itis near at hand and is a foregone conclusion, whether it is put off a little 
while by a protectorate or until a commission further ascertains the conditions 
favorable to it.” 

In regard to the question of suffrage, the General said there would be no trouble. 
If annexed, all those who are citizens now would of course become citizens of the 
United States. The Chinese and Japanese, who are not citizens there now, would 
be excluded. * * * Z 

One thing is plain enough, the Hawaiian people must have protection from some 
quarter. If they cannot get it from the United States, they will have to reach out 
for it in some other direction. * * * To fail those pevple now would be a crime.” 
(N. ¥. Dribune, March 15, 1893, p. 2.) 


In 1875 General J. M. Schofield, then commanding the Division of 
the Pacific, gave his views to Congress, through Mr. Luttrell, concern- 
ing the reciprocity treaty, then pending before Congress, as follows: 


The Hawaiian Islands constitute the only natural outpost to the defences of the 
Pacific coast. In possession of a foreign naval power, in time of war, as a depot. 
from which to fit out hostile expeditions against this coast and our commerce on the 
Pacific Ocean, they would afford the means of incalculable injury to the United 
States. If the absolute neutrality of the islands could always be insured, that 
would suffice; but they have not, and never can have, the power to maintain their 
own neutrality, and’ now their necessities force them to seek alliance with some 
nation which can relieve theirembarrassment. The British Empire * * * stands 
ready to enter into such an alliance, and thus complete its chain of naval stations. 
from Australia to British Columbia. We can not refuse the islands the little aid 
they need and at the same time deny their right to seek it elsewhere. The time has 
come when. we must secure forever the desired control over those islands or let it 
pass into other hands. The financial interest to the United States involved in this 
treaty is very small, and if it were much greater it would still be insignificant when 
compared to the importance of such a military and naval station to the national 
security and welfare. ‘ 


ADMIRAL BELKNAP. 
OVERTHROW OF MONARCHY EXPECTED. 


The revolution in the Hawaiian Islands, resulting in the deposition of the Queen 
and the establishment of a provisional government, is an event not unexpected to 
diplomatic, naval, and consular officers who have had any acquaintance or familiar- 
ity with the course of affairs in that island Kingdom for the past twenty years. 


ANNEXATION OF MOMENTOUS INTEREST AND VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


To the people of the United States the present situation is of momentous interest 
and of vital importance. Indeed, it would seem that nature had established that. 
group to be ultimately occupied as an outpost, as it were, of the great Republic on 
ae western border, and that the time had now come for the fulfillment of such 

esign. - 

A glance at a chart of the Pacific will indicate to the most casual observer the, 
great importance and inestimable value of those islands as a strategic point and. 
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commercial centre. Situated in mid-North Pacific, the group looks out on every 
hand toward grand opportunities of trade, political aggrandizement, and polyglot 
intercourse. 

*% * * * * * * 

The group now seeks annexation to the United States, The consummation of such 
wish would inure to the benefit of both peoples commercially and politically, Annex - 
the islands, constitute them a Territory, and reciprocal trade will double within ten 
years. Let the islanders fee] that they are once and forever under the folds of the 
American flag, as part and parcel of the great Republic, and a development will take 
place in the group that will at once surprise its people and the world. 


FAILURE TO ANNEX WOULD BE FOLLY, 


Not to take the fruit within our grasp and annex the group now begging us to take 
it in would be folly indeed—a mistake of the gravest character, both for the states- 
men of the day and for the men among us of high commercial aims and great enter- 
prises. 

, Our statesmen should act in this matter in the spirit and resolve that secured to 
us the vast Louisiana purchase, the annexation of Texas, and the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia. The Administration that secures to the United States the “coign of vantage” 
in the possession of those beautiful islands will score a great measure of beneficent 


achievement to the credit side of its account. 
* * # #® * * * 


SHOULD ANNEX EVEN AT HAZARD OF WAR. 


We want no joint protectorate, no occupation there by any European power, no 
Pacific Egypt. We need the group as part and parcel of the United States, and 
should take what is offered us, even at the hazard of war. 

Westward the star of empire takes its way. Let the Monroe doctrine stay not its 
hand until it holds Hawaii securely within its grasp. ' 

In this matter the undersigned speaks from personal knowledge, gained throngh 
official visits to the islands in 1874 and 1882.. * * * (Sen. Com. of F. R. on H., 
vol. 1, p. 169, and Boston Herald, January 31, 1893.) 


ACTS OF THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS CONCERNING THE 
CONTRCL OR ANNEXATION OP HAWAII 


THE GRANT RECIPROCITY TREATY, 1874. 


A reciprocity treaty was negotiated by Secretary Fish under Presi- 
dent Grant. ; 
THE POLITICAL CLAUSE. 


The vital feature of the treaty to the United States is in Article IV, 
which provides that so long as the treaty exists Hawaii— 
will not lease or otherwise dispose of or create any lien upon any port, harbor, or 


other territory * * * or grant any special privilege or right of use therein to 
any other government * * * ; : 


nor make any reciprocity treaty with any other government. 


THE PEARL RIVER CLAUSE. 


A renewal of the reciprocity treaty for seven years was concluded 
November 9, 1887, by President Cleveland. 
The extended treaty also gives the United States— -° 


* * * The exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, in the Island of 
Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and repair station for the use 
of vessels of the United States, and to that end the United States may improve the 
entrance of said harbor and do all things needful to the purpose aforesaid. (The 
full treaty is printed in vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., relating to Hawaii, p. 978-9, 
and hereunder.) : 
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RESOLUTION OF U. 8S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
{February 7, 1894.] 


Resolved, * * * That foreign intervention in the political affairs of the 
(Hawaiian) Islands will not be regarded with indifference by the Government of 
the United States. (Cong. Record, 53d Cong., 2d sessn., p. 2001.) 


RESOLUTION OF U. 8. SENATE, 
[May 31, 1894.] 


Resolved, That * * * any intervention in the political affairs of these islands 
(Hawaii) by any other government will be regarded as an act unfriendly to the 
United States. (Cong. Record, 53d Cong., 2d sessn., p. 5499.) 


REPORT OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS CONCERNING 
HAWAII. 


The Senate Committee of Foreign Relations was, by resolution of 
the Senate, instructed to enquire into and report upon matters arising 
out of the revolution in Hawaii of January, 1893. 

On February 26th, 1894, an elaborate report was filed by the chair- 
ane Senator John T. Morgan, from which the following extracts are 
made: 

HAWAIL AN AMERICAN STATE. 


Hawaii is an American State, and is embraced in the American commercial and 
military system. 

This fact has been frequently and firmly stated by our Government, and is the 
ground on which is rested that peculiar and far-reaching declaration, so often andso 
earnestly made, that the United States will not admit the right of any foreign gov- 
ernment to acquire any interest or control in the Hawaiian Islands that is in any 
way prejudicial, or even threatening, toward the interests of the United States or 
her people. * * * (Report Sen. Com. on For. Rel. on Hawaii, vol. 1, p. 2.) 


WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


Observing the spirit of the Monroe doctrine, the United States, in the beginning of 
our relations with Hawaii, made a firm and distinct declaration of the purpose to 
prevent the absorption of Hawaii or the political control of that country by any 
foreign power. 

Without stating the reasons for this policy, which included very important com- 
mercial and military considerations, the attitude of the United States toward Hawaii 
was, in moral effect, that of a friendly protectorate. 

It has been a settled policy of the United States that if it should turn out that 
Hawaii, for any cause, should not be able to maintain an independent government, 
that country would be encouraged in its tendency to gravitate toward political 
union with this country. * * * (1b., p. 20.) ; 

Annexation is a question of long standing which has been uniler favorable consid- 
eration by the Kings and people of Hawaii and the Government and people of the 
United States for more than fifty years. . 

Itis well understood, and its importance increases with every new event of any con- 
Sequence in Hawaii, and with the falling in of every island in the Pacific Ocean that 
is captured by the great maritime powers of Europe. * * * (Jb., p. 28.) 


Senators Sherman, Frye, Dolph, and Davis, of Minnesota, added to 
this report the following words: ; 


We are in entire accord with the essential findings in the exceedingly able report 
submitted by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. But they pro- 
ceed to set forth certain points wherein they differ from him and elaborate others, 
In this connection they say: i : 

The question of the rightfulness of the revolution, of the lawfulness of the means 
by which the deposition and abdication of the Queen were effected, and the right of 
the Provisional Government to exist and to continue to exist was conclusively set- 
tled, as the report so foreibly states, against the Queen and in favor of the Provi- 
sional Government, by the act of the Administration of President Harrison recog- 
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nizing such Provisional Government; by the negotiation by that Administration 
with such Provisional Government of a treaty of annexation to the United States; by 
accrediting diplomatic representation by such Administration and by the present 
Administration to such Provisional Government. * * * (Jb., pp. 33,34.) 
Senators Turpie and Butler, of South Carolina, added to the report 
the following words: 
* * * Tam heartily in favor of the acquisition of those islands (Hawaii) by the 


Government of the United States; and in the proper case and on an appropriate 
occasion I should earnestly advocate the same. * * * (Jb., p. 36.) 


OFFICIAL ACTS OF HAWAII CONCERNING THE CONTROL OR 
ANNEXATION OF HAWAII TO THE UNITED STATES. 


CESSION OF HAWAII TO UNITED STATES. 


Kamehameha IIT executed and delivered to the American minister 
in Honolulu a provisional cession of Hawaii to the United States on 
March 10, 1851. (Vol. 2, Rep. Sen. Com. on For. Rel., concerning 
Hawaii, p. 897.) 


RATIFICATION OF CESSION TO UNITED STATES. 


June 21, 1851, a joint resolution was passed by the two houses of the 
Hawaiian Legislature, authorizing the King, in his discretion, to place 
the Kingdom under the protection of some foreign State. This was in 
confirmation of the provisional cession of the country to the United 
States, above quoted, which was dated the 10th of March, 1851. (Vol. 
2, Rep. Sen, Com. on For. Rel., concerning Hawaiian Islands, p. 934.) 


ANNEXATION TREATY NEGOTI ATED, 


. 


A formal treaty annexing Hawaii to the United States was nego- 
tiated in 1854 by Kamehameha III and U.S. Minister Gregg, under 
the instructions of Secretary Marcy. ‘The draft was agreed to, but the 
King died before the final copy was signed. (b., pp. 932-5.) 


THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


In 1875 Hawaii made a treaty with the United States never to cede 
any port or territory to any other government as long as the treaty of 
reciprocity lasted. (The treaty is hereinafter contained.) (Zb., p. 972.) 


THE PEARL RIVER TREATY. 


November 9, 1887, Hawaii granted to the United States the exclusive 
use of Pearl Harbor for a naval and repair station. (The treaty is here- 
inafter contained.) (Zb., p. 978.) 


HAWAIIAN CONSTITUTION PROVIDES FOR ANNEXATION. 


The constitution of the Republic of Hawaii, adopted July 4, 1894, 
provides, article 32, that— ; 


The President, with the approval of the cabinet, is hereby expressly authorized 
and empowered to make a treaty of political or commercial union between the 
Republic of Hawaii and the United States of America, subject to the ratification of 
oe Senate. (President’s message, Senate Ex. Document No. 156, p. 13, 53d Congress, 

session. ) 
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Hawaiian Legislature unanimously votes for annexation. 


The following joint resolution was unanimously adopted by both the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the Legislature of the Republic 
of Hawaii, May 27, 1896: 


Whereas it has heretofore been the announced policy both of the Provisional 
Government and of the Republic of Hawaii to advocate the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands to the United States of America; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the Republic of Hawaii is now in regular session 
assembled, and will soon adjourn for a considerable period; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the elected representatives of the people should place 
themselves on record as to the present state of feeling among themselves and their 
constituents on this subject; 

Be it resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives, that the Legislature of 
the Republic of Hawaii continues to be, as heretofore, firmly and steadfastly in favor 
of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States of America, and in 
advocating such policy they feel assured that they are expressing not only their own 
sentiments but those of the voters of this Republic. 

Approved this 27th day of May, A. D. 1896. ‘ 

(Laws of the Rep. of Hawaii, 1896, p. 274.) 


TREATY OF ANNEXATION OF HAWAII, NEGOTIATED IN 1854, 
UNDER PRESIDENT PIERCE, SHCRETARY OF STATE MARCY. 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, being convinced that plans have 
been, and still are, on foot hostile to his sovereignty and to the peace of his Kingdom, 
which His Majesty is without power to resist, and against which it is his imperative 
duty to provide, in order to prevent the evils of anarchy and to secure the rights 
and prosperity of his subjects, and having in conscientious regard thereto, as well 
as to the general interests of his Kingdom, present and future, sought to incorporate 
his Kingdom into the Union of the Cnited States, as the means best calculated to- 
attain these ends and perpetuate the blessings of freedom and equal rights to him- 
self, his chiefs, and his people; and the Government of the United States, being 
actuated solely by the desire to add to their security and prosperity and to meet the 
wishes of His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, and of his Government, 
have determined to accomplish by treaty objects so important to their mutual and 
permanent welfare. 


ARTICLE I, 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, acting in conformity with the 
power vested in him by the constitution of his Kingdom, and with the wishes of his 
chiefs and people, and of the heads of every department of his Government, cedeg 
to the United States his Kingdom with all its territories, to be held by them in full 
sovereignty, subject only to the same constitutional provisions as the other States 
of the American Union. This cession includes all public lots and squares, Govern- 
ment lands, mines and minerals, salt lakes and springs, fish ponds, public edifices, 
fortifications, barracks, forts, ports and harbors, reefs, docks, and magazines, arms, 
armaments and accoutermenis, public archives, and funds, claims, debts, taxes and 
dues existing, available, and unpaid at the date of the exchange of the ratifications 
of this treaty. 


ARTICLE II, 


The Kingdom of the Hawaiian Islands shall be incorporated into the American 
Union as a State, enjoying the same degree of sovereignty as other States, and 
admitted as such as soon as it can be done in consistency with the principles and 
requirements of the Federal Constitution, to all the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of a State as aforesaid, on a perfect equality with the other States of the Union. 


ARTICLE III. 


His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, his chiefs and subjects of every 
class, shall continue in the enjoyment of all their existing personal and private 
rights—civil, political, and religions—to the utmost extent that is possible under 
the Federal Constitution, and shall possess and forever enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of citizens of the United States, on terms of Iperfect equality, in all 
respects, with other American citizens, 
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ARTICLE IY. 


The decision of the board of land commissioners made and not appealed from at 
the date of the fina] ratification of this treaty shall be and remain forever valid and 
undisturbed, and all titles to real estate which are now or shall have then been 
declared valid under the laws of the Hawaiian Kingdom, shall be held to be equally 
valid by the United States, and measures shall be adopted by the United States for 
the speedy and final adjudication of all unsettled claims to land in conformity with 
the laws and usages under which they may have originated. 


ARTICLE V. 


All engagements of whatever kind affecting the rights of corporations or indi- 
viduals, validly contracted and lawfully incumbent upon the King’s Government or 
the Hawaiian Nation to pay and discharge, shall be respected and fulfilled in as 
prompt, full, and complete a manner as they would have been respected and fulfilled 

ad no change of sovereignty taken place. . : 


ARTICLE VI. 


The public lands hereby ceded shall be subject to the laws regulating the public 
lands in other parts of the United States, liable, however, to such alterations and 
changes as Congress may from time to time enact. The grants of land for the pro- 
motion of education heretofore made by the Government of the King of the Hawatian 
Islands shall be confirmed by the United States, which, in addition thereto, shall 
grant and set apart for the purposes of common schools, seminaries of learning, and 
universities so much of the public lands and of the proceeds thereof as may be equal 
proportionally to the grants for such purposes in any of the States of the Union. 


ARTICLE VII. ~ 


The laws of the Hawaiian Kingdom, so far as they are compatible with republican 
institutions and conformable to the Constitution of the United States, shall be and 
remain in full force and effect until modified; changed, or repealed by the legislative 
authority of the State contemplated by this treaty. 


Arricie VIII. 


In consideration of the cession made by this treaty, and in compensation to all 
who may suffer or ineur loss consequent thereon, the United States shall pay the 
aggrogate sum of three hundred thousand dollars ($300,000) as annuities to the King, 
the Queen, the crown prince, those standing next in succession to the throne, the 
chiefs, and all other persons whom the King may wish to compensate or reward, to 
be apportioned as may be determined: by His Majesty the King and his privy council 
of state, which amounts, to be apportioned as aforesaid, shall be paid ratably with- 
out deduction or offset on any ground or in any shape whatever to the parties sever- 
ally named. in such apportionment at Honolulu on the first day of July of each 
successive year so long as they may live. It is, however, expressly agreed upon that 
on the demise of His present Majesty the annuity of the immediate heir to the throne 
oe tf be increased to the same amount before allowed and paid to the King 

imself, ; . 

As a further consideration for the cession herein made, and in order to place within 
the reach of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands the means of education, present 
and future, so as to enable them the more perfectly to enjoy and discharge the rights 
and duties consequent upon a change from monarchical to republican institutions, 
the United States agree to set apart and pay over for the term of ten years the sum 
of seventy-five thousand dollars per annum, one-third of which shall be applied to 
constitute the principal of a fund for the benefit. of a college or university, or colleges 
or universities, as the case may be, and the balance for the support of common 
schools, to be invested, secured, or applied as may be determined by the legislative 
authority of the Hawaiian Islands, when admitted as a State into the Union, as 
aforesaid. 

ARTICLE IX. 


Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty the President of 
the United States shall appoint a commissioner, who shall receive in due form, in 
the name of the United States, the transfer of the sovereignty and territories of the 
Hawaiian Islands; also all public property, archives, and other things hereinbefore 
stipulated to be conveyed, and who shall exercise all executive authority in said 
islands necessary to the preservation of peace and order, and to the proper execution 
of the laws, until the State contemplated in this treaty can be duly organized and. 
admitted as such State; and until the arrival of such commissioner all departments 
of His Majesty’s Government shall continue as now constituted. 
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ARTICLE X, 


This treaty shall be ratified by the respective high contracting parties, and the 
ratifications exchanged at the city of Honolulu within eight months from the date 
hereof, or sooner, if possible, but it is agreed that this period may be extended by 
mutual consent of the two parties. 

In witness whereof, we, the undersigned, plenipotentiaries of His Majesty the 
King of the Hawaiian Islands and of the United States of America, have signed 
three originals of this treaty of annexation in Hawaiian and three in English, and 
have hereunto aitixed our respective official seals. 

Done at Honolulu this —— day of ,in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred. and fifty-four. 


SEPARATE AND SECRET ARTICLE. 


Whereas it is desirable to guard against the exigencies declared in the preamble 
to the foregoing treaty, and to secure the King of the Hawaiian Islands, his chiefs, 
and all who reside under his jurisdiction from the dangers therein referred to 
and expressed, it is hereby provided and expressly agreed that at any time before 
the final exchange of the ratifications of said treaty, if the same shall be duly rati- 
fied on the part of His Majesty the King and satisfactory notice thereof given to the 
commissioner of the United States, it shall be competent for His Majesty, by procla- 
mation, to declare his islands annexed to the American Union, subject to the pro- 
visions of such treaty as negotiated; and the commissioner of the United States, for 
the time being, shall receive and accept the transfer of the jurisdiction of the said 
islands, in the name of the United States, and protect and defend them by the armed 
forces of the United States, as a part of the American Union, holding the same for 
and in behalf of his Government and exercising the jurisdiction provided for in said 
treaty, with the understanding, however, that in case the said treaty is not finally 
ratified, or other arrangement made by the free consent and to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the contracting parties, the sovereignty of the islands shall immediate}, 
revert, without prejudice, to His Majesty, or his immediate heir, in the same condi- 
tion as before the transfer thereof; and it is further understood and agreed that 
this article shall be as binding for all the ends and purposes herein expressed as if 
it formed a part of the foregoing treaty. — 


RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1875, 
ARTICLE I, 


For and in consideration of the rights and privileges granted by His Majesty the 
King of the Hawaiian Islands in the next succeeding article of this convention, and 
as an equivalent therefor, the United States of America hereby agree to admit all the 
articles named in the following schedule, the same being the growth and manufac- 
ee ia produce of the Hawaiian Islands, into all the ports of the United States free 
of duty. 


(SCHEDULE.) 


* * * * * * * 
ARTICLE IT, 


For and in consideration of the rights and privileges granted by the United States 
of America in the preceding article of this convention, and as an equivalent there- 
for, His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands hereby agrees to admit all the 
articles named in the following schedule, the same being the growth, manufacture, 
or produce of the United States of America, into all the ports of the Hawaiian 
Islands free of duty. 


(SCHEDULE. ) 
* * * * * * * 
ARTICLE IIT. 


The evidence that articles proposed to be admitted into the ports of the United 
States of America, or the ports of the Hawaiian Islands, free of duty, under the first 
and second articles of this convention, are the growth, manufacture, or produce of 
the United States of America or of the Hawaiian Islands, respectively, shall be: 
established under such rules and regulations and conditions for the protection of the 
revenue as the two Governments may from time to time respectively prescribe. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


No export duty or charges shall be imposed in the Hawaiian Islands, or in the 
United States, upon any of the articles proposed to be admitted into the ports of the 
United States or the ports of the Hawaiian Islands free of duty under the first and 
second articles of this convention. It is agreed, on the part of His Hawaiian Majesty, 
that so long as this treaty shall remain in force he will not lease or otherwise dispose of 
or create any lien upon any port, harbor, or other territory in his dominions, or grant any 
special privilege or rights of use therein, to any other power, state, or government, nor make 
any treaty by which any other nation shall obtain the same privileges, relative to the admis- 
sion of any articles free of duty, hereby secured to the United States. 


ARTICLE Y. 


The present convention shall take effect as soon as it shall have been approved and 
proclaimed by His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, and shall have been 
ratified and duly proclaimed on the part of the Government of the United States, 
but not until a law to carry it into operation shall have been passed by the Congress 
of the United States of America. Such assent having been given, and the ratifica- 
tions of the convention having been exchanged as provided in Article VI, the conven- 
tion shall remain in force for seven years from the date at which it may come into 
operation; and further, until the expiration of twelve months after either of the 
high contracting parties shall give notice to the other of its wish to terminate the 
same, each of the high contracting parties being at liberty to give such notice to 
the other at the end of the said term of seven years, or at any time thereafter. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The present convention shall be duly ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at 


Washington City, within eighteen months from the date hereof, or earlier if possible.. 


. In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries of the high contracting parties 
have signed this present convention, and have affixed thereto their respective seals, 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, the thirtieth day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five. 


PEARL RIVER CLAUSE. 


(On the 9th of November, 1887, the reciprocity treaty was extended for seven years 
and the following clause added to it:) 

His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands grants to the Government of the 
United States the exclusive right to enter the harbor of Pearl River, in the Island of 
Oahu, and to establish and maintain there a coaling and repair station for the use 
of vessels of the United States, and to that end the United States may improve the 
entrance to said harbor and do all other things needful to the purpose aforesaid. 


TREATY OF ANNEXATION OF HAWAII, NEGOTIATED IN 1893, 
UNDER PRESIDENT HARRISON, SECRETARY OF STATE FOSTER. 


The United States of America and the Provisional Government of the Hawaiian 
Islands, in view of the natural dependence of those islands upon the United States, 
of their geographical proximity thereto, of the intimate part taken by the citizens of 
the United States in their impianting the seeds of Christian civilization, of the long 
continuance of their exclusive reciprocal commercial relations whereby their mutual 
interests have been developed, and the preponderant and paramount share thus 
acquired by the United States and the citizens in their productions, industries, and 
trade of the said islands, and especially in view of the desire expressed by the said 
Government of the Hawaiian Islands that those islands shall be incorporated into the 
United States as an integral part thereof and under their sovereignty, in order to 
provide for and assure the security and prosperity of the said islands, the high con- 
tracting parties have determined to accomplish by treaty an object so important to 
their mutual and permanent welfare. * * * 7 


» ARTICLE I. 


The Government of the Hawaiian Islands hereby cedes, from the date ofthe exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty, absolutely and without reserve to the United States 
forever all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian Islands 
and their dependencies, renouncing in favor of the United States every sovereign 
right of which as an independent nation it is now possessed; and henceforth said 
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Hawaiian Islands and every island and key thereunto appertaining and each and 
every portion thereof shall become and be an integral part of the territory of the 
United States. 

ARTICLE II. 


The Government of the Hawaiian Islands also cedes and transfers to the United 
States the absolute fee and ownership of all public, government or crown lands, 
public buildings or edifices, ports, harbors, fortifications, military or naval equip- 
ments and all other public property of every kind and description belonging to the 
Government of the Hawaiian Islands, together with every right and appurtenance 
thereunto appertaining. The existing laws of the United States relative tv public 
lands shall not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the 
United States shall enact special laws for their management and disposition: Pro- 
vided, That all revenue from or proceeds of the same except as regards such part 
thereof as may be used or occupied for the civil, military, or naval purposes of the 
United States or may be assigned to the use of the local government, shall be used 
solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for educational and 
other public purposes. 

ARTICLE IIT. 


Until Congress shall otherwise provide, the existing government and laws of the 
Hawaiian Islands are hereby continued, subject to the paramount authority of the 
United States. The President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint a commissioner to reside in said Islands who shall have the power to 
veto any act of said government,‘and any act disapproved by him shall thereupon 
be void and of no effect unless approved by the President. 

Congress shall, within one year from the exchange of the ratifications of this 
treaty, enact the necessary legislation to extend to the Hawaiian Islands the laws 
of the United States respecting duties upon imports, the internal revenue, commerce 
and navigation; but until Congress shall otherwise provide, the existing commercial 
relations of the Hawaiian Islands both with the United States and foreign countries 
shall continue as regards the commerce of said islands with the rest of the United 
States and with foreign countries, but this shall not be construed as giving to said 
islands the power to enter into any new stipulation or agreement whatsoever or to 
have diplomatic intercourse with any foreign government. The consular representa- 
tives of foreign powers now resident in the Hawaiian Islands shall be permitted to 
continue in the exericise of their consular functions until they can receive their 
exequaturs from the Government of the United States. 


ARTICLE IV, 


The further immigration of Chinese laborers into the Hawaiian Islands is hereby 
prohibited until Congress shall otherwise provide. Furthermore, Chinese persons of 
the classes now or hereafter excluded by law from entering the United States will 
not be permitted to come from the Hawaiian Islands to other parts of the United 
States, and if so coming shall be subject to the same penalties as if entering from a 
foreign country. 

ARTICLE Y. 


The public debt of the Hawaiian Islands, lawfully existing at the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, including the amounts due to depositors 
in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, is hereby assumed by the Government of the 
United States; but the liability of the United States in this regard shall in no case 
exceed three and one quarter millions of dollars. So long, however, as the existing 
Government and the present commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are con- 
unued e Toreaeton provided, said Government shall continue to pay the interest 
on said debt. ‘ 


ARTICLE VI, 


The Government of the United States agrees to pay to Lilinokalani, the late 
Queen, within one year from date of the exchange of the ratification of this treaty, 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars, and annually thereafter a like sum of twenty 
thousand dollars during the term of her natural life, provided she in good faith sub- 
mits to the authority of the Government of the United States and the local Govern- 
ment of the islands. 

And the Government of the United States further agrees to pay to the Princess 
Kaiulani, within one year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
treaty, the gross sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, provided she in good 
faith submits to the authority of the Government of the United States and the local 
Government of the islands. 
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ARTICLE VU. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one part, and by the Provisional 
Government of the Hawaiian Islands on the other, and the ratifications thereof shall 
be exchanged at Honolulu as soon as possible. Such exchange shall be made on the 
part of the United States by the commissioner hereinbefore provided for, and it shall 
operate as a complete and final conveyance to the United States of all the rights of 
sovereignty and property herein ceded to them. Within one month after such 
exchange of ratifications the Provisional Government shall furnish said commissioner 
with a full and complete schedule of all the public property herein ceded and trans- 
erred. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the above articles 
and have hereunto affixed their seals. ; 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington this fourteenth day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three. 


TREATY OF ANNEXATION OF HAWAII, NEGOTIATED IN 1897, 
UNDER PRESIDENT M’KINLEY, SECRETARY OF STATE SHER- 
MAN, - 


The United States and the Republic of Hawaii, in view of the natural dependence 
of the Hawaiian Islands upon the United States*of their geographical proximity 
thereto, of the preponderant share acquired by the United States and its citizens in 
the industries and trade of said islands, and of the expressed desire of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii that those islands should be incorporated into the 
United States as an integral part thereof and under its sovereignty, have determined 
to inte aaa by treaty an object so important to their mutual and permanent 
welfare. 

To this end the high contracting parties have conferred full powers and authority 
upon their respectively appointed plenipotentiaries, to wit: ; 
gone President of the United States, John Sherman, Secretary of State of the United 

ates. 

The President of the Republic of Hawaii, Francis March Hatch, Lorrin A. Thurston, 
and William A. Kinney. 


ARTICLE I, 


The Republic of Hawaii hereby cedes absolutely and without reserve to the United 
States of America all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies; and it is agreed that all territory of and 
appertaining to the Republic of Hawaii is hereby annexed. to the United States of 


rT, 


America under the name of the Territory of Hawaii. 
ARTICLE II, 


The Republic of Hawaii also cedes and hereby transfers to the United States the 
absolute fee and ownership of all public, Government, or crown lands, public build- 
ings, or edifices, ports, harbors, military equipments, and all other public property. 
of every kind and description, belonging to the Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
together with every right and appurtenance thereunto appertaining. 

The existing laws of the United States relative to public Jands shall not apply to 
such lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the United States shall 
enact special laws for their management and disposition: Provided, That all reve- 
nues from or proceeds of the same, except as regards such part thereof as may be used. 
or occupied for the civil, military, or naval purposes of the Unite States, or may be 
assigned for the use of the local government, shall be used solely for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for educational and other public purposes. 


ARTICLE IIT. 


Until Congress shall provide for the government of such islands, all the civil, judi- 
cial, and military powers exercised by the officers of the existing Government in said 
islands shall be vested in such person or persons and shall be exercised in such man- 
ner as the President of the United States shall direct; and the President shall have 
power to remove said.officers and fill the vacancies so occasioned. 

The existing treaties of the Hawaiian Islands with foreign nations shall forthwith 
cease and determine, being replaced by such treaties as may exist or as may be 
hereafter concluded between the United States and such foreign nations. The 
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municipal legislation of the Hawaiian Islands, not enacted for the fulfillment of the 
treaties so extinguished, and not inconsistent with this treaty nor contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, nor to any existing treaty of the Uuited States, 
shall remain in force until the Congress of the United States shall otherwise determine, 

Until legislation shall be enacted extending the United States customs laws and 
regulations to the Hawaiian Islands, the existing customs relations of the Hawaiian 
Islands with the United States and other countries shall remain unchanged. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The public debt of the Republic of Hawaii, lawfully existing at the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, including the amounts due to depositors: 
in the Hawaiian Postal Savings Bank, is hereby assumed by the Government of the 
United States, but the liability of the United States in this regard shall in no case 
exceed $4,000,000. So long, however, as the existing Government and the present 
commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are continued, as hereinbefore -pro- 
vided, said Government shall continue to pay the interest on said debt. ; 


ARTICLE V. 


There shall be no further immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian Islands, 
except upon such conditions as are now or may hereafter be allowed by the laws of 
the United States, and no Chinese, by reason of anything herein contained, shall be 
allowed to enter the United States from the Hawaiian Islands. ; 


ARTICLE VI, 


The President shall appoint five commissioners, at least two of whom shall be resi-- 
dents of the Hawaiian Islands, who shall, as soon as reasonable and practicable, | 
recommend to Congress such legislation for the Territory of Hawaii as they shall’ 
deem necessary or proper. , 


ARTICLE VII. 


‘This treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by and with - 
the advice and consent of the Senate, on the one part; and by the President of the 
Republic of Hawaii, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, in accord- 
ance with the constitution of said Republic, on the other; and the ratitications. 
hereof shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the above articles 
and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington, this sixteenth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven. , 


JOHN SHERMAN, ; [SEAL. ] 

Francois Marcu HatcH, [S#AL. | 

Lorrin A. THURSTON. [SBAL. | 

WittiamM A, KINNEY. [SEAL. ] 
S. Rep. 681—7 - 
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APPENDIX 3. 


IS HAWAIL OF STRATEGIC VALUE TO THE UNITED STATES!—WILL ITS POSSES- 
SION STRENGTHEN OR WEAKEN AMERICAN CONTROL OF THE PACIFIC?#— 
OPINIONS OF CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N.; GEORGE W. MELVILLE, ENGINEER 
IN CHIEF, U. 8. N.; GENERAL J. M. SCHOFIELD, U. S. A.; ADMIRAL BELKNAP, 
U.S. N.; ADMIRAL DUPONT, U.S. N. 


THE STRATHGIC POSITION OF HAWAII 


The main argument in favor of the annexation of Hawaii is that, by ~ 
reasun of its strategical position, the efficient protection of the. Pacific 
coast and American commerce necessitates American control of Hawaii. 

The reply is made to this that Hawaii has no strategical value to 
the United States, and that its possession would weaken instead of 
strengthen the latter country. 

The main reason why Hawaii is a strategical point of value to the 
United States is that the Pacific is so wide that battle ships can not 
cross it from any foreign naval station to the Pacific coast without 
recoaling, and there is no place to recoal except Hawaii. 

Exclusion of foreign countzies from Hawaii will therefore practically 
protect the Pacific coast from trans-Pacific attack. 

The following statements have been made by the leading experts of 
the United States Army and Navy directly upon the point at issue. 

They are unanimously in support of the proposition that Hawaii will 
strengthen the United States, and that control of Hawaii is essential to 
the safety of the Pacific coast and American commerce: 


[New York Journal, February 10, 1898.] 
MAHAN ON HAWAII. 


ANNEXATION WILL STREN GTHEN, NOT WEAKEN, THE UNITED STATES.— 
GREATER NAVY NEEDED TO PROTECT PACIFIC COAST WITHOUT 
THAN WITH THE ISLANDS. 


Captain Mahan’s views on the importance of Hawaii as a military 
and naval stronghold are given in the following correspondence, which 
was read in the executive session of the Senate by Senator Teller: 


QUESTIONS PUT TO MAHAN BY SENATOR KYLE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3, 1898. 
Captain A. T. Manan, U.S. N., 
160 West Kighty-siath Street, New York. 

Dear Sir: Recent discussions in the Senate have brought prominently to the 
front the question of the strategic features of the Hawaiian Islands, and in this con- 
nection many quotations have been made from your valuable and highly interesting 
contribution to literature in regard to these islands, and I am led to believe that you 
are as well qualified to give information relating to them as any man in the country. 

I hand you herewith a list of four questions, and I shall be greatly pleased if you 
will kindly answer them. Thanki#g you in advance, I remain, very truly, yours, 

Jamrs H. Kye; 
98 ‘ 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. Would the- possession of Hawaii strengthen or weaken the United States from 
a military standpoint? 

2. In case of war, would it take a larger navy to defend the Pacific coast with or 
without the possession of Hawaii? ; 
3. Is it practicable for any trans-Pacifie country to attack the Pacific coast with- 

out occupying Hawaii as a base? 
4, woud such attack be made by transporting coal in colliers and transferring coal 
at sea 


MAHAN’S REPLY. 


160 WusT 86TH STREET, New York, Feb. 4, 1898. 
Hon. James H. KYLE, 
U. S. Senate. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the third is at hand. You appreciate, doubtless, that to 
give a categorical reply to questions such as you propose is very like giving a quo- 
tation apart from the context in which it stands. I shall try, however, to present 
such replies and their reasons as summarily as possible, 


THE POSSESSION OF HAWAII WILL STRENGTHEN THE UNITED STATES. 


1. From a military point of view the possession of Hawaii will strengthen the 
United States. Of course, as is constantly argued, every addition of territory is an 
additional exposed point; but Hawaii is now exposed to pass under foreign domi- 
nation—notably Japan—by a peaceful process of overrunning and assimilation, 
This will inevitably involve its possession by a foreign power—a grave military 
danger to us—against which preoccupation by the United States is, in my judgment, 
the only security. 


A LARGER NAVY NECESSARY WITHOUT THAN WITH HAWAII, 


2. In replying to the second question, I must guard myself from being understood 
to think our present Pacific fleet great enough for probable contingencies. . With 
this reservation a greater navy would not be needed for the defence of the Pacific 
coast than would be required with the islands unannexed. If we have the islands, 
and in the Pacific a fleet of proper force, the presence of the latter, or of an ade- 
quate detachment from it, at the Hawaiian Islands, will materially weaken, if not 
wholly cripple any attempted invasion of the Pacific coast (except from British 
Columbia), and consequently will proportionately strengthen us. With a fleet of 
the same size and Hawaii unoccupied by either party, the enemy would at least be 
in a better position to attack us; while, if he succeeded in establishing himself in 
any of our coast anchorages, he would be far better off. For, in‘the latter case, the 
islands would not menace his communications with home; which they would if in 
our possession, because Hawaii flanks the communications. 

It is obvious, also, that if we do not hold the islands ourselves we can not expect 
the neutrals in the war to prevent the other belligerent from occupying them; nor 
can the inhabitants themselves prevent such occupation. The commercial value 
is not great enough to provoke neutral interposition. In short, in war we should 
need a larger navy to defend the Pacific coast, because we should have not only to 
defend. our own coast, but to prevent, by naval force, an.enemy from occupying the 
eee whereas, if we had preoccupied them, fortifications could preserve them 

0 18. 


INVASION OF PACIFIC COAST IMPRACTICABLE WITHOUT HAWAII AS A BASE. 


3. In my opinion, it is not practicable for any trans-Pacifie country to invade our 
Pacific coast without occupying Hawaii as a base. 


_ COALING AT SEA IMPRACTICABLE, 


4, Coal can be transported in colliers, but as yet it can not be transshipped at sea 
with either rapidity or certainty. Even if it be occasionally practicable to coal at 
sea, the process is slow and uncertain. Reliance upon such means only is, in my 
jadgment, impossible. A base must be had, and, except the ports of our own coast, 
there is none to be named alongside of Hawaii. 

_ With much respect, I am, very truly yours, : 
- ase 2% A. T. Manan. 
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THE INCREASING NECESSITY OF HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION IN 
THE LIGHT OF RECENT EVENTS. 


[By George W. Melville, Engineer in Chief, U. 8. N., in New York Tribune, February 13, 1898.] 


Recent events in the history of lands bordering the Pacific Ocean 
give added strength to the strategic reasons favoring the annexation 
of Hawaii, which have existed almost since the United States was a 
nation, and which have had full force since the conquest and purchase 
of California. 


THE EUROPEANIZING OF CHINA, 


To the westward, the acquisition by Germany of a commanding posi- 
tion on the Shan-Tung Promontory and the rumored desire for Hai-Nan 
by another government, with the occupation since 184% of Hong-Kong 
by the British, point to the seemingly inevitable Europeanizing of the 
long littoral of China. Northward of that empire Russia marches stead- 
ily on, pushing her Siberian railway to completion, extending her already 
vast resources and strength at Viadivostock, wintering her fleet at Port 
Arthur, and apparently entering into the affairs, domestic and foreign, 
of the Corean Peninsula. 


JAPAN THE ENGLAND OF THE EAST. 


The fleet of Japan, too, has had, and still has, phenomenal growth. 
Japan has made Formosa her territory, and if her new réle as the 
England of the East be adequately filled, other island territory may 
fall to her before the disturbed balance of power in the Orient shall 
cease to oscillate and shall settle into quiet for a time. 


EUROPE FACES AMERICA ON THE WEST AS WELL AS ON THE BAST. 


In place, then, of facing China, peaceful, and in war inert, with no 
force to dispatch far afield by sea or land, and Japan, eager, brilliant 
but yet young and weak, there will presently confront the United 
States on its western as well as its eastern shore the Powers of Europe, 
with their relatively large fleets and home reserves established, not 
only in the far East, but in many of the nearer Pacific islands, the 
acquisition of which in these later years has been not a “blind grab 
for territory,” but in pursuit of definite strategic aims. To these forces 
on the West there must be added also that of the new Japan, whose 
navy will soon surpass our own in fighting power. 

& 


MODERN WAR LIKE A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


It is true that we are wholly at peace with these nations, and that since 
the United States desires no Asiatic territory, but is interested only in 
the full maintenance of its treaty rights with Eastern peoples, there 
would seem to be no-probable cause for a clash. Yet modern war is 
sometimes like a “thief in the night,” coming swiftly and without warn- 
ing. Jomini, a master of strategy, has said, “‘“No enemy is so insignifi- 
cant as to be despised or neglected by any power, however formidable.” 
A wise State should apply the same reasoning to possible foes. . Again, 
he says, “Iron weighs at least as much as gold in the scales of military 
strength,” an answer wholly apt to the argument of those who, calm in 
the consciousness of present peace, would rely upon the unsurpassed 
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wealth of the United States and our limitless resources to meet the 
stress of sudden war—remembering the “gold” only, and forgetting 
the vital “iron” of military strength. 


HAWAII BRIDGES A SEA OTHERWISE IMPASSABLE. 


And so while at this time we are wholly at peace on the Pacific, and 
the breadth of that wide ocean lies between us and the arsenals of na- 
tions which may some time be hostile to us, yet it must be remembered. 
that in a moment peace may fade and that Hawaii bridges the stretch of 
sea which without the island group would be at this stage in the develop- 
ment of marine propulsion impassable to an enemy’s fleet. 


PEARL HARBOR THE KEY TO WESTERN DELENCE. 


Pearl Harbor is the sole key to the full defence of our Western shore, 
and that key should liein our grasp only. Again, the sudden and wholly 
unforeshadowed development of Alaska, which the gold discoveries of 
the Klondike probably presage, adds a new element of commanding 
importance to the problem of Pacific defence—supremacy, if you will. 
It seems not unlikely that this territory will repeat the history of Cali- 
fornia—first, the wild rush for gold; then abnormal growth in tributary 
industries; then a wholesale and rapid expansion on natural lines. 


THE RESOURCES OF ALASKA. 


It is true that Alaska has not the sunny vineyards, the teeming fruit 
gardens, and the broad and fertile fields of California, but of its resources 
which are known it may be said that in addition to its possibilities, nay 
surety, of much gold it holds the world’s greatest reserve of timber, its 
lands are full of coal, it has the finest grazing lands for cattle, and its 
fisheries are unsurpassed. 

Disregarding, however, the uncertainties of future development, let us 
consider solely the necessities, now plainly apparent, of the gold seeker, 
While a multitude of the latter seem to be preparing for the new Eldo- 
rado, many must fail to find it owing to the lack, for the time at least, of 
transportation facilities. The problem of the carriage of even a fraction 
of the waiting throng over the miles of sea and river to the Klondike is 
one involving for the present the gravest difficulties. The distance from 
Seattle to St. Michaels is 2,500 miles by sea, and after the latter port is 
reached there are still 2,500 miles of the Yukon to traverse by river 
steamers, which as yet do not exist. 


IMMEDIATE NECESSITIES OF ALASKAN COMMERCE. 


With each’ Alaskan emigrant from Seattle there must goa ton of sup- 
plies for clothing and sustenance, a ton of fuel for his warmth during one 
winter, and a considerable weight of lumber for his housing. To these 
there must be added materials of construction for the great number of 
small and light-draft Yukon steamers yet to be transported in sections 
to and erected upon the banks of that river, and the fuel for the use of 
this river fleet, which will average not less than two tons for each gold 
miner and his baggage, stores, lumber, etc. According to a conserva- 
tive estimate, embracing all of the items noted above, to transport fifty 
thousand men, with the necessary stores, fuel, and materials, will 
require an ocean service giving at least one arrival per day at St. 
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Michaels of large steamers from Seattle during the five months of avail- 
able summer weather. 

One arrival a day means, as well, an average of one departure a day. 
At fifteen knots’ speed steamers will cover the distance of twenty-five 
hundred miles between the two ports in seven days. Admitting the 
premises, as above, there will then be always en route during the time 
noted fourteen large steamers, or their equivalent in a greater number 
of smaller and slower vessels, steam or sail—those outward bound car- 
tying stores, without which the Yukon settlers will perish and our 
interests there be destroyed; those returning freighted, it is hoped, 
like the galleons of old Spain, with much treasure, wrested by hereu: 
lean toil from a frozen and unyielding soil. 


ALASKAN COMMERCE EXPOSED TO HOSTILE FLEETS. 


In the event of conflict between the United States and a maritime 
power this throng of richly laden but helpless vessels will present to the 
enemy a noble field for attack by the “guerre de course,” that ‘“com- 
merce destroying” which first formed a factor of naval war during the 
reign of Elizabeth of England, which was followed with such deadly 
effect by the Alabama and her consorts, and which has at this time 
many strong advocates, notably in the United States and France. 


HAWAII COMMANDS ALASKAN ROUTE. 


Now, Hawaii commands fully this ocean route, at a distance from it 
of less than twenty-five hundred miles—unot five days’ steaming for the 
cruiser Columbia—and in that flanking position which will give a naval 
force using it as a base such immense power to harass and destroy. 

The Klondike is Canada’s; soon she will doubtless lay down railways 
reaching its limits. Great Britain will then have, not only for the gold 
lands but for all Alaska, the surpassing strategic advantages of “inner 
lines” on which to operate in the event of war. 


ALASKA AN OVER-SEA PROVINCE. 


Alaska is, for us, practically an over-sea province. Our sole means 
of communication with it would appear now, at least, to be an ocean 
route. Shall we hazard the safety of Seward’s imperial territory for 
this and for all time by refusing Hawaii, the ocean fortress, which in 
our hands, with an adequate naval force, would make our Alaskan lines 
of transit unassailable by any foe? 


WHY HAWAII IS A STRATEGIC POINT AND MADEIRA NOT. 


Hawaii’s unique advantages as a strategic point of prime importance 
have been set forth so ably and so often as to forbid theircitation here, 
One or two objections raised by not a few nontechnical critics may, 
however, be considered. 

Pearl Harbor is twenty-one hundred miles from our western coast, 
and Madeira is about the same distance from our eastern shore. The 
latter has little, if any, military value. Why, then, should Hawaii, 
parted by the same stretch of sea, exceed it in importance? 


PACIFIC SO BROAD WARSHIPS MUST RECOAL AT HAWAII 


The critics forget that the paramount worth of the Hawaiian group 
in war will lie, first, in the fact that the Pacific is so broad that its 
passage will exhaust the coal supply of a war vessel, making necessary 
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a renewal at Honolulu; and, second, in the isolation of the group, with 
the absence of other land between it and our coast. If the Pacific 
were as narrow as the Atlantic, or if other islands intervened—as with 
Madeira—between our western shore and Hawaii, the strategic value 
OF the latter would be largely reduced. 


PEARL HARBOR IMPREGNABLE. 


Again, it has been urged that if we shall take the group we shall but 
acquire territory to defend—an element not of strength but of weak- 
ness in war, and one which will make necessary large additions to our 
fleet. Pearl Harbor can be made an impregnable ocean fortress. It is 
true that one does not wage war with fortresses. It is also true, how- 
ever, that they form vantage points from which a force may sally and 
under whose wing that force may supply and recruit for fresh attack. 

If Hawaii in naval conflict shall have no useful function in this, then 
it would seem that, through the wars of all time, the eager strife for 
the possession of fortresses, of guarded ports, of frontier outposts, has 
been false strategy, an error militarily. 


ENEMY ATTACKING WESTERN COAST MUST FIRST CONTROL HAWAIL 


As to the dread of the economist or of the altrurian, that annexation 
will require largely augmented naval strength, it may be said thatif an 
adequate force of the United States be stationed at Hawaii, and its 
coast communications be properly guarded, an enemy from over sea 
would violate some of the cardinal principles of naval strategy and 
invite sure disaster in attacking our western shores without first block- 
ading or defeating the Hawaiian squadron. The foree of Pearl Harbor 
should then form simply but the first line of defense. Then the sea- 
going ships “fit to lie in a line,” with-their torpedo auxiliaries, should 
be gathered to meet the first assault, leaving the coast guard to the 
reserve of torpedo craft and monitors stationed at fortified ports. The 
strength of the squadron at this mid-Pacific outpost should be, doubt- 
oe suificient to meet the enemy, but the force on the coast could be 
reduced. 


OCEAN DISTANCES SHOULD BE MEASURED IN TIME, NOT MILES. 


Some misconception as to Hawaii’s value in war seems to rise through 
a lack of appreciation of what steam has done in the reduction of ocean 
distances, measuring the latter in the time spent in traversing them. 
A clearer view may be obtained, perhaps, by referring this time to land 
travel. Admiral Colomb speaks of “the sea considered as territory 
over which military forces march.” Let us extend this expression some- 
what and assume the ocean to be not a neutral plain, but a “No Man’s 
Land,” on which armies may manceuvre. ; 


NAPOLEON’S SYSTEM OF WAR. 


Napoleon gave his system of conducting a war as: “To march twenty- 
five miles a day, to fight, and then to camp in quiet.” 

At fifteen knots? speed, a fleet could steam from Pearl Harbor to San 
Francisco is less than six days. The Emperor, in that time, would have’ 
marched his army one hundred and fifty miles. 
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MEASURED BY NAPOLEONS MARCHING SPEED, HAWAII ONLY 150 
‘ MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


If, then, we assume the sea to be a great land plain, we must locate 
Pearl Harbor on that plain at about one hundred and fifty miles from 
San Francisco, and, to complete the parallel, must make it practically 
impregnable and capable of sheltering one hundred thousand men, 
From this point of view Hawaii’s remoteness would seem to be apparent 
rather than real. 


ANNEXATION WILL SECURE WESTERN SHORE AND PACIFIC COM- 
MERCE, 


In the wars which gave our Government birth and which have 
attended great crises in its history, thousands spent life itself that a 
nation might be formed and preserved for those who were to follow 
them. The men of this generation have added not a few stars to the 
blue field of our flag. As captains of industry or as toilers in its ranks, 
‘they have so developed the resources of our wide land that after the 
wants of the greatest home market in the world are filled there remains 
_of our products a surplus which, in ever-increasing variety and quantity, 
forces its way into foreign marts. Shall not we, too, serve the greater 
Republic that is to come, and in accepting the gift of the Hawaiian 
group, not only make secure our western shore, but give the coming 
generations a firm grasp on the vast—but for us almost untouched— 
‘trade of Pacific shores and islands? 
GEORGE W, MELVILLE, 

Engineer in Chief, U. 8. N. 


HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION A PUBLIC NECESSITY. 
[By General Schofield.} 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA., Jan. 12, 798, 
Hon. Joun T. MorGAN, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DAR SENATOR: In compliance with the request contained in 
your letter of January 9, I do not hesitate to write you without reserve 
in respect to my views upon the pending question of annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS REGARDED ANNEXATION AS A PUBLIC 
NECESSITY. 


From the time, twenty-five years ago, when I made a personal exami- 
nation for the purpose of ascertaining the value of those islands to this 
country for military and naval purposes, I have always regarded ulti- 
mate annexation of the islands to this country as a public necessity. 
But the time when this should be accomplished had to depend on nat- 
ural political development. In the meantime our national interests 
should be secured by the exclusive right to occupy, improve, and fortify 
Pearl River Harbor, so as to insure our possession of that harbor in 
time of war. 


PEARL HARBOR MUST BE HELD AT ANY COST. 


To illustrate my views on this subject, I have likened that harbor to 
_@ commanding position in front of a defensive line which an army in the 
field is compelled to occupy. The army must occupy that advanced 
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position and hold it at whatever cost, or else the enemy will occupy it 
with his artillery and thus dominate the main line. If wedo not occupy 
and fortify Pear] River harbor, our enemy will occupy it as a base from 
which to conduct operations against our Pacific coast and the Isthmean 
canal, which must, of course, in due time be constructed and controlled 
by this country. The possession of such a base at a convenient distance 
from our Pacific coast would be a great temptation to an unfriendly 
nation to undertake hostile operations against us. 


PEARL HARBOR CAN BE DEFENDED WITHOUT A NAVY. 


’ One of the greatest advantages of Pearl River harbor to us consists 
in the fact that no navy would be required to defend it. It is a deep, 
landlocked arm of the sea, easily. defended by fortifications placed near 
its mouth, with its anchorage beyond the reach of guns from the ocean. 

Cruisers or other war ships which might be overpowered at sea, as 
well as merchant vessels, would find there, behind the land defenses, 
absolute security against a naval attack. . A moderate garrison of reg- 
ular troops, with the militia of the island, would give sufficient protec- 
tion against any landing parties from a hostile fleet. Of course an army 
on transports, supported by a powerful fleet, could land and capture 
the place. But that would be an expensive operation; one much less 
likely to be undertaken than the occupation of an undefended harbor, 
as a necessary preliminary to an attack on our coast or upon our com- 
merce. 


GREATEST NECESSITY IS TO KEEP OTHER NATIONS OUT. 


The value of such a place of refuge and of supplies for our merchant 
marine and our cruisers in time of war can hardly be overestimated, 
yet the greatest value to us of that wonderful harbor consists in the fact 
that its position and adequate defense by us prevents the possibility of 
an enemy using it against us. 

So far as I know, the leading statesmen, no less than the military 
and naval authorities, of this country have always been in accord on 
this subject. 


TIME HAS COME TO CARRY TRADITIONAL POLICY INTO EFFECT, 


While it has not been proposed to interfere with the continued occu~- 
pation by foreign nations of their military strongholds in this hemi- 
sphere, it has been publicly and emphatically declared that none of those 
strongholds should ever be allowed to pass into the possession of any 
other nation whose interests might be antagonistic to ours. 

Now, for the first time, the occasion has arisen to carry into effect our 
long-declared national policy. 


HAWAIL CAN NOT STAND ALONE—PROTECTORATE WOULD LEAD TO 
DISASTER. 


- A little State like Hawaii can not stand alone among the great nations, 
all-of whom covet her incomparable harbor. She must have the pro- 
tection of this country or of some other great nation. But a protect- 
orate without sovereignty is the last thing this country could afford to 
assume. 

In the absence of authority to regulate and control the intercourse 
between the islands and other countries, controversies must arise 
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which would lead to war or to the loss of our invaluable military pos- 
session in the islands. 

No halfway measures will suffice. We must accept the islands and 
hold and govern them or else let some other great nation do it. 


FAILURE TO ANNEX, A BLUNDER WORSE THAN A CRIME. 


To fail now to carry into effect our own great national policy upon the 
first occasion offered to us would, in my judgment, be one of those 
blunders which are worse than crimes. ; 


DUTY TO AMERICAN RESIDENTS OF HAWAII 


To my mind, what may be regarded, perhaps, as the sentimental 
aspect of the question is entitled to consideration. 

A colony of intelligent, virtuous, and patriotic Americans have res- 
cued a country from barbarism and raised it to a high state of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity, until in the natural course of events the government 
of that country has fallen entirely into their hands. They now ask the 
privilege of adding that country to their own native land; of returning 
with their new possessions to the parental fold. Can they be turned 
away to seek a home among strangers? Not without violating one of 
the most sacred laws of nature and incurring the penalty which must, 
sooner or later, necessarily follow. - 

I am, dear Senator, with great respect, sincerely, yours, 
J. M. SCHOFIELD. 


‘ ADMIRAL BELKNAP ON ANNEXATION. 
[Boston Herald, January 31, 1893.] 


OVERTHROW OF MONARCHY EXPECTED. 


The revolution in the Hawaiian Islands, resulting in the deposition 
of the Queen and the establishment of a provisional government, is an 
event not unexpected to diplomatic, naval, and consular officers who 
- have had any acquaintance or familiarity with the course of affairs in 
that island Kingdom for the past twenty years. 


ANNEXATION OF MOMENTOUS INTEREST AND VITAL IMPORTANCE, 


To the people of the United States the present situation is of momen- 
tous interest and of vital importance. Indeed, it would seem that 
nature had established that group to be ultimately occupied as an out- 
post, as it were, of the great Republic on its western border, and that 
the time had now come for the fulfillment of such design. 

A. glance at a chart of the Pacific will indicate to the most casual 
observer the great importance and inestimable value of those islands 
as a strategic point and commercial center. Situated in mid-north 
Pacific, the group looks out on every hand toward grand opportunities 
of trade, political aggrandizement, and polyglot intercourse. * * 

The group now seeks annexation to the United States; the consum- 
mation of such wish would inure to the benefit of both peoples commer- 
cially and politically. Annex the islands, constitute them a Territory, 
and. reciprocal trade will double within ten years. Let the islanders 
feel that they are once and forever under the folds of the American 
flag as part and parcel of the great Republic, and a development will 
Le place in the group that will at once surprise its people and the 
world. 
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FAILURE TO ANNEX WOULD BE FOLLY. 


Not to take the fruit within our grasp and annex the group now beg- 
ging us to take it in would be folly indeed—a mistake of the gravest 
character, both for the statesmen of the day and for the men among us 
of high commercial aims and great enterprises. 

Our statesmen should act in this matter in the spirit and resolve that 
secured to us the vast Louisiana purchase, the annexation of Texas, 
and the acquisition of California. The Administration that secures to 
the United States the “coign of vantage” in the possession of those 
beautiful islands will score a great measure of beneficent achievement 
to the credit side of its account. * * * 


SHOULD ANNEX EVEN AT HAZARD OF WAR, 


We want no joint protectorate, no occupation there by any European 
power, no Pacific Egypt. We need the group as part and parcel of the 
pale States, and should take what is offered us, even at the hazard 
of war. : 

Westward the star of empire takes its way. Let the Monroe doctrine 
stay not its hand until it holds Hawaii securely within its grasp. 

In this matter the undersigned speaks from personal knowledge, 
gained through official visits to the islands in 1874 and 1882. * * * 


ADMIRAL DUPONT ON THE COAST DEFENSES OF THH UNITED 
STATES. 


In 1851 Congress, by formal resolution, requested the Navy and War 
Departments to make a report upon the condition and requirements of 
the coast defenses of the United States. Embodied in the report of the 
Navy Department is a report from Admiral Dupont, in which he uses 
the following language: 


The position of Halifax, Bermuda, and the West Indies must ever be borne in 
mind where fleets may wait for a fitting opportunity for incursions. To suppose 
that there is to be no such thing as a surprise because railroads have been invented 
and hollow shot cast seems to be taking for granted that human life has changed, 
Those who indulge in such theoretical securities are preparing themselves for sur- 
prises—perilous ones, too. * * * : , 

In the Pacific we already have outposts on our flanks in the hands of first-class 
powers. * * * : 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the value and importance of the Sandwich Islands, 
whether in a commercial or military point of view. Should circumstances ever 
place them in our hands they would prove the most important acquisition we could 
mnake in the whole Pacific Ocean—an acquisition intimately connected with our 
commercial and naval supremacy in those seas. . 


APPENDIX 4, 


ASSETS. 


Summary of inventory and estimated value of property belonging to the Hawatian Govern- 


ment, as of date September 30, 1897. 
; JUDICIARY DEPARTMENT. 
Furniture, law library, ete...........+~ déwednade cor les tuvewdse cnaeeseewsdawnes voce Lesteece 


DEPARTMENT FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Furniture and articles in care of Bishop Museum.....-..-....0---.-eeeeeee-+- $26,500. 00 
MilitarK arms and equipments, artillery stores and utensils.................. 54, 300. 00 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Furniture, executive building, council hall, etc......-.-...-...eee sence eeenee 11, 250. 00 
Registry of conveyances, 
Records and indexes .......--..-+ Wee resevacsesovees soetdeweadvsccnasoeacesstes 65, 000. 00 
Interior Department, Land Ofice. 

Furniture, records, maps, etc.-........-. ieee tuned sasseeed Soccsa eee ¥e wsecees 166,190. 00 
Government survey. 

Office furniture, maps, records, instruments, OtC.....-.-.,0e+---ee seen ee snceee 260,000. 00 
Office public lands. 

Office furniture, plans, maps, etc...-. see lladecdsteesstct esas enasedesae scence 2, 350. 00 

Government buildings.: -- 940, 350. 00 

109, 850. 00 


Electric lights, dredging, and pile-driving plants.-...: 


Wharf building, tools and equipment, material, etc ... 14, 000. 00 
Steam tug Elew 25, 000. 00 
Wharves and landings... 2.2222. --0eee cece eee ence eee ee een n een ceneecenecene 285, 700. 00 
BuOV es sc os cscs cc sat escecedses ews eid oe pdaetseecduwersscaceseeesressacencese, 38, 350. 00 
Marine railway cc 25-cacsc arene scceeccuesceveceeveetcceecnestewesceceanncesced 50, 000. 00 
Battery, sea wall, etc . KMistsaNadasiscnan ane ice see esas sw aaeeamaetinacte uiyses Gai 40, 000. 00 
Dight-houseg....--sccewessennccccsesncccccccccccnernocssccccscanessacescsmenes 15, 450. 00 
BYIM GOS caniece cs soe Se ceicse nee we ets ~ Sa ecb ods ctdseccoseuigincs sacs ecttwesieceeen 126, 800. 00 
Sundry material and equipments, other districts -......---.--.-- 2.22.22 ee eee 12, 700. 00 
: ‘Bureau waterworks. 

‘Value waterworks on net income of $30,000 (6 per cent) ..-....22.----+------e- 500, 000. 00 
Waterworks, other islands.........2--.2---- 2-2-2 eee ee eee ee reece eee nenee 26, 800. 00 

Insane asylum. 
Sundry property, furniture, crops, live stock, ete ....-.---.2..2.eeeeeeeee eens 5, 000. 00 
Roads, Honolulu. 
Stock, material, equipment, etc...-.........--2---eeeeeeeeees sie SS te nucese 17, 100. 00 
Stock, district road poards.... 2.02.22 eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ewan eee cea eens 12, 000. 00 
Road taues. 
On special deposit.........- aie sine Ne oaaeie da voreseseestoue oS eG nacegecemsutes ee 54, 256. 00 
Honolulu fire department. 

General equipment 40, 000. 06 
Hilo general equipment.... 8, 000. 00 
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$265, 000. 00 


80, 800. 00 
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Sundries. 


Furniture, crockery, glassware, carriages, harness, etc., in executive building 


stables; jewels and plate in treasury vault, etc ........--.---.----2----- ee $8, 766. 00 
Board of health. 
Office furniture, Lahaina lot, medicines, etc ...-.--.---..- 222s eee eee ene 2, 420. 00 
Buildings, carts, horses, tools, etc..---- 2.222. eee. - ene n ee enn n ne cee eee eee en eens 4, 600. 00 
Hospitals. 
Buildings, furniture, medicines, etc ..-...-- 2.020201 ene eee eee n anne ee cece cere eee 12, 000. 00 
Quarantine stations, buildings, fumigating and electric-light plants - - 17,500.00 
Receiving stations ...-.. 2.022. ence cece cece eee cnn ene tere ee neem enn nenneeencee 7, 800. 00 
Molokai settlement. 
Buildings, warehouses, pipe lines, waterworks, live stock, etc..-.-------++---+ 77, 000. 00 
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—--——— $2, 796, 912. 00 


121, 820. 06 


3, 024, 032, 00 


Finance department. 


Office furniture and fittings ....2...---- 220. seen eens nee eee e rent eceeeeeeeees 4,500.00 
Stamps (invoice value) - --. 1,500.06 
Cash on hand. -.= 128,149. 00 
Special deposit, - 21, 696. 00 
Office furniture, aud: «+. 1,300.00 
Furniture and appurtenances... ---.---2-cesn eee eee n ee meen ee teen ne cen nceeee 3, 250. 00 
Postal Bureau. 
Furniture, stamps in stock, stamp dies, ete ....-.--------------- saetcoeedeseee 34, 634, 00 
Money-order department, capital........--------- ene aonseneon ae pelea 14, 611. 00 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
Furniture, law library, police arms and equipments, etc..-....------- Meabaccecse esses was 
Board of education. 
Office furniture .........-- ween me men enc ncccen neat neennnerenenesscesscesaenscees $700. 00 
School books and supe ee. --- 7,500.00 
School funds, special deposit. --. 35,939.00 
School lands, buildings, eto.....-..---.------ ie bodeacinseeaeics wa idediaciodsassa’ 272, 800. 00 
GOVERNMENT LANDS. 

Esti- 

Island. Coffee, Cane. Rice. {| Grazing. a bab mated 

: J value. 

Acres. Acres. Aeres. Acres. Aeres. 
18, 156 140 | 868,349 | 749,302 |$1, 874, 900 
520 110 | 112,570 58, 550 453, 800 
2, 050 327 71, 414 13, 778 983, 500 
4, 900 400 80, 050 86, 650 648, 000 
eeadsunedsfeccssewas's. 75, 500 
Lanai and Kahoolawe -..-. 70, 000 
Laysan, etc., Islands ....- 40, 000 
Total ......-..------| 76,270} 25,626! | 977] 751,177 | 908,280 |.......... 
Building lots, Honolulu ........-.+--------2 seen eee eee see ene eee ene 521, 800 
Building lots, Town Hilo 160, 000 
Esplanade and city front. 

Leased lots (including esplanade, storage), rent, $27,000 per annum.....-.----- 450, 000 
Old lots, unleased, including fish market, custom-house site, etc.... 250, 000 
New lots (reclaimed land) --..-.....-2- 0-2-2 eee cena ee eee eee e een nce nmeeeen ee 100, 000 


Grand total. .....c2-cee cee n cece ence cece nem ee ca renee e conte scene nec aeeanenanenes 


206, 640. 00 


12, 500. 60 


316, 989. 00 


3, 560, 161. 00 


4, 147, 700. 00 


1, 481, 800. 00 


9, 189, 661. 00 
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The total area of the Government lands may be roughly classified as 
follows: 


Acres 
Valuable building lots..............---+.-+ Sonica jceietees aes Santen! Enis dere SO eta emis w aieainie a 145 
Came lands....-. .sscenengec cece nec ce cece cece nea n enema en cnee cence ne nena caressed eeettentceneas 25, 626 
Rice lands ....--..------.+ Eee 977 
Coffee lands...--..--..-.6-.-2-----00- 76, 270 
Homesteads—Government ipl Na in 20, 
Grazing lands of various quality -. 451, 200 
Forest lands (high) ........-....---.- oe 1, 
Rugged, inaccessible mountain tracts ...--- 2.2202 - es eee eee ees ewe nea cece eae e ee ee en nw een en tees 227, 000 
Barren lands, nominal value .........2.222020 0-22 ee cee een ew eee eee nee scene ween eceeee sbea'esia 300, 000 
1, 782, 500 


.Notr,—The above classification of Government lands is necessarily 
somewhat arbitrary, and the statement in my report of 1894 to the sur- 
veyor-general applies also at this date, “that the lack of positive 
knowledge of quality and adaptability of the soil in untried sections, 
and the imperceptible gradation by which the best land merges into 
indifferent and indifferent into that of nominal value, makes a report of 
this nature to a considerable extent a matter of personal opinion rather 
than of scientific certainty.” 

I would further state that under the head of grazing lands and high 
forest land is included a large area which, in the future, may be devoted 
to a class of temperate-climate products, grain, fruits, etc., which area 
is now practically undeveloped. 

The estimate of values of Government lands has been made inde- 
pendently of the leases and rents received from same. In the case of 
recent leases these rents are fairly representative of the value of the 
land, but in many of the older leases are much below the present 
standard of value. 

J. F. Brown, 
Agent of Public Lands in Hawaii. 
October 17, 1897. 


Apprnpix 5. 


BEET SUGAR, 


The following letter from Mr. James T. Taylor, of Pecos, New Mexico, 
a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and chief engi- 
neer of the Pecos Irrigation and Improvement Company, on whose 
estate the Pecos beet sugar factory is located, gives the following 
opinion: 
; LETTER FROM MR. JAMES T, TAYLOR. 


DEAR Sir: From personal observation of the beet-sugar industry 
both in California and New Mexico, extending over a period of several 
years, I do not believe that annexation will have any injurious effect 
upon the beet-sugar industry of the United States; and in support of 
that view I cite the following facts as they exist to-day: 

I know from personal knowledge the climatic conditions of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the general nature of their soil and products. 
There is approximately only 80,000 acres of: cane land under cultivation, 
which, under the most favorable circumstances, produce, say, an aver- 
age of a little over 200,000 tons of sugar annually. The present is 
practically the limit of area naturally available for the successful 
growth of sugar cane. 

The entire annual crop of sugar exported from the islands is only 
approximately 10 per cent of the annual amount of sugar consumed in 
the United States, which amount is mainly imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and has for the past few years averaged more than two million 
tons of sugar per annum; consequently the price of Hawaiian sugar 
can not affect the price of beet sugar of the United States, as the 
market price of such staples is fixed at the great commercial centers 
of the world, namely, London and New York. 

The consumption of sugar in the United States is rapidly increasing 
with the settlement and development of our country, so that in the 
near future the Hawaiian sugar crop will be a still smaller percentage 
of the annual sugar output of the world. 

Of the total amount of sugar consumed annually in the United 
States only approximately 16 per cent was produced on American soil 
for the year 1897, making 84 per cent the approximate amount of 
importations, coming principally from Europe and the East, West, and 
British Indies. 

To produce the amount of sugar now imported from foreign countries 
(other than Hawaii) would require at least (500) five hundred beet-sugar 
factories having an average daily capacity of (500) five hundred tons of 
beets, each factory utilizing the product of 3,300 acres of sugar beets. 

The five hundred factories would utilize the product of 1,650,000 
acres of beets, based on an average of ten tons of sugar beets per acre, or 
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16,500, 000 tons of beets, valued at $58,000,000, as the average price 
paid to the farmer for beets is four dollars per ton. 

The production and handling of this quantity of beets would directly 
and indirectly give employment to more than a million of people. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn is that danger from competi- 
tion by reason of reduction in the price or overproduction of sugar by the 
Hawaii sugar planters can not be considered a valid objection to annex- 
ation from the standpoint of a sugar-beet grower. 

The sugar-beet farmer of the United States stands on a very favorable 
basis for the production of sugar, as the crop is planted and harvested 
generally during a period of six to seven months. 

Good beet land with water is obtained in the Pecos Valley, New Mex- 
ico, at a rental of two dollars per acre per annum. The only other loca- 
tion where beets are grown by irrigation is at Lehi, Utah. 

The Hawaiian sugar planter requires sixteen to eighteen months to 
produce a cane crop, and then only by heavy irrigation. The climatic 
conditions and nature of the soil require the frequent application of 
water in generous quantities. 

The duty of water is very low and the value correspondingly high, 
as the irrigation of cane requires at least one cubic foot per second for 
fifty acres or less, this being in excess of the requirements of the lands 
of the arid West of America. 

The Eddy Sugar Factory, constructed by the Pecos Valley Beet 
Sugar Company, is the first factory to be erected in the great Southwest 
and the sixth to be erected in the United States. 

The sugar content of the beet root grown in the Pecos Valley exceeds 
that of all other countries. 

The factory has a rated capacity of 200 tons in 24 hours and employs 
from 75 to 100 men during the campaign. 

The results of the past two seasons clearly demonstrate that a first 
quality of sugar can be produced in the Pecos Valley and that the 
annexation of Hawaii can not in any way affect the sugar industry of 
this country. 

Yours, respectfully, JAMES T. TAYLOR, 
. WM. A. M. Soo. OC. #. 

Eppy, New Mexico. 


